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“Tt entertains, instrocts, and charms ite readers.”—Christian Intelli- 
gencer, \ew York. 


-HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An 


Two serial slorics are now running, namely, * The Flamingo 
Feather,” by Kixx Munror, and the “ Captive Queen,” by Lonp 
Brapournk (E. H. Zhe serials are illus- 
trated by T. pk Tacistaur and Rosina rexpective/y. 

“ Hank Atwood's Trade” is the title of a short story by Sopuir 
Swerr, with a full-page cdlustration. “ Mr. Thompson and the 
June-Bug” ws hiunorous sketch by ALLAN Forman. 

In “ Stock, Lock, and Barrel, A Talk about Guns and Shoot. 
ing,” Ma. Satrertawatte lays down some sound principles, with 
which all bous who use fire-arms should familrarize themselves, and 
which will go far toward reassuring parents who hesitate about 
trusting thew boys with guns. 

Hanuren’s YounG Prop.y, 00 pen 

A specimen copy of YounG will be sent on re- 

ceipt of Jour cents om 
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QUALIFICATION FOR PUBLIC OFFICE. 


2 gee experience is invaluable in every business is 

universally conceded, but it seems to be held of 
very little importance in public affairs. If long or 
permanent tenure of office be undesirable, it is cer- 
tainly not for the reason that we lately saw alleged, 
namely, that it deprived other citizens of their equal 
right to hold office. The only right to office in a re- 
public is fitness, and it is for the people to say how 
long they will retain a fit officer when they have 
foundhim. There is no doubt that the people of this 
country object to a third term of the Presidency. But 
the objection is not based upon the theory that a man 
who is a good President for two terms would not be 
good for a third term, nor upon the assertion that ev- 
ery citizen has an equal right to the Presidency. The 
reason of the objection is plain. The people prefer 
not to expose a President or themselves to the possible 
dangers of a personal abuse of the enormous power of 
Executive patronage. Hence that a President shall 
not serve for a third term is called an unwritten law, 
and he is in no way discredited because the nomina- 
tion passes to anotlier. 

In minor executive and legislative offices the prin- 
ciple of the third term does not apply, because the 
conditions are different. In some of the States the 
Governor has been annually re-elected for many years, 
to the great advantage of the State. In the old days 
of the dominance of slavery it was agreed that the 
Slave States were wiser than the Free States in con- 
tinuously retaining the same members of Congress. 
Their practical familiarity with each other, with legis- 
lation, and with life at the capital was of the utmost 
service to them, and gave them a great advantage 
over the *‘ green” Northern members. The lesson 
was learned elsewhere at last, and the continuous pre- 
sence of SUMNER and WILSON as Senators from Mas- 
sachusetts was of very great benefit to the antislavery 
cause; and “to have exchanged JOHN A. ANDREW for 
any other man, however worthy, as Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts during the war would have been great 
folly. The reason is not that there was no other cit- 
izen qualified to be an efficient and admirable Gov- 
ernor, but that ANDREW was such a Governor, and he 
was perfectly familiar With the practical discharge of 
the duty. 

In selecting successors to men in high public place 
the same general principle should be observed. Ex- 
perience slhiould be rated as among the chief qualifica- 
tions, and with this the taste and aptitude and special 
preparation for public duties. But all these qualifi- 
cations are apt to be disregarded in favor of some 
chance consideration, such as locality, or money, or 
unworthy popularity. The mischief of this practice 
is obvious. It assures every man whio is inclined to 
qualify himself properly for high public responsibil- 
ity that character, ability, and careful preparation 
for the public service are not the passports to success, 
and that free spending of money and bargaining with 
the boys are the high-road to high place. There are 
no more important questions now before Congress 
than those which relate to finance and to reform in 
administrative methods. But how many candidates 
are selected because of their knowledge of such ques- 
tions, and their ability to advocate their views? One 
of the ludicrous practices at Congressional elections 
is that of rotation by locality. If a district is com- 
posed of three or four counties, the nomination is al- 
lotted to each in turn. An admirable Representative, 
especially qualified by natural ability and by experi- 
ence to serve his district, is set aside because it is the 
turn of another county to designate the candidate. 
Of course, if he be a man of no significance, it is no 
matter; and of course, also, such a method of selec- 
tion tends to produce such Representatives. But 
when a thoroughly qualified man for the duty is 
found, the most sensible and American thing that his 
constituents can do is to retain him as long as he will 
serve. And for any elective and executive office ev- 
ery excellent and respectable and rich and amiable 
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man of no experience or other qualification should 
be set aside for the man of special experience and 
proved ability and fitness. 


MAINE, 


THE result of the Maine election was anticipated. 
That the Republican candidates would be elected has 
not been doubted. The only curiosity was in regard 
to the majority and to the Prohibition vote. The ap- 
pearance and activity of Mr. BLAINE in a State cam- 
paign of no especial significance was interesting as 
showing his view of the political situation, and his 
hopes of the nomination in 1888. The actual result 
in Maine is a general Republican victory by a plu- 
rality of about 12,000, while the Prohibition vote 
is computed to be about 3500. Mr. NEAL Dow antici- 
pated that St. JoHN’s vote of 1884, which was 2100, 
would be doubled; but he admitted that the Prohibi- 
tionists had no money, which is essential to a thor- 
ough canvass. The Prohibition gain is large, but as 
it is an off year, the vote is not so large as it might 
have been expected. 

The Republican campaign was one of extraordi- 
nary energy, and Mr. BLAINE was especially active. 
On the other hand, the Democratic canvass was ut- 
terly futile and feeble, and the fishery dispute has 
turned the opinion of the State against the Demo- 
cratic Administration. But with all the Republican 
advantages the falling off of the Republican vote is 
much greater than that of the Democratic. This is 
due, doubtless, in some part, to Republican certainty 
of the result. The fair interpretation of the election 
is that the Republican party holds its own in Maine, 
and that there is no serious change of party feeling. 
It would seem to be a fair inference, also, that the 
distinctive Prohibition movement is not so strong as 
has been supposed, and that Republican Prohibition- 
ists are disposed still to be counted as Republicans 
rather than Prohibitionists. This aspect of the Maine 
elections will temper the declaration of the anti-saloon 
section of the Republicans elsewhere. The Repub- 
lican managers have always advocated strong plat- 
form denunciations of drunkenness, trusting that 
party spirit would hold fast the temperance Repub- 
licans to the support of the ticket, although nomi- 
nated by the saloon. The result in Maine will com- 
mend this course to them more strongly. 

The result is not a surprise in any sense. The 
Democratic party, indeed, has not done the monstrous 
things which were prophesied in 1884 as the conse- 
quences of its success. But neither has it given any 
reason for Republicans to prefer Democratic ascen- 
dency. The Democratic party in Maine could not 
offer itself as the party of reform, because it has mot 
sustained the President, and the Republican party 
has entirely disregarded reform as an issue, no speak- 
er, we believe, except ex-Governor LONG, having men- 
tioned the question. The vote was large for an off 
year, and shows the general political situation to be 
unchanged. 


IRISH EVICTIONS. 


IT is more and more evident that the Irish ques- 
tion must be settled before England will feel free to 
take an influential part in Continental politics, and 
Mr. PARNELL has apparently confused the Ministry 
by his simple proposition to suspend evictions in cer- 
tain cases. To Americans this seems to be a pro- 
posal that the government shall ‘relieve one of the 
parties toa contract-from its fulfilment. But in Ire- 
land the government constantly interferes between 
landlord and tenant. The present land bill of 1881 
was introduced by Mr. GLADSTONE, and established a 
land court to readjust rents equitably for a term of 
fifteen years, during which time non-payment of the 
stipulated rent should be the sole reason for eviction. 
The court was also authorized to buy for tevants on 
favorable terms iand which they occupied. The op- 
position of the Lords to this bill renewed the ery for 
the abolition of the House of Lords, but the bill be- 
came law. Mr. PARNELL now pleads the inability of 
many tenants to pay even this judicial rent, as it is 
called, in consequence of the decline in the price of 
products, and proposes that upon payment of one-half 
of the rent eviction shall be stayed. This is a re- 
duction of fifty per cent. of the rent in such cases. 

Mr. PARNELL also proposes to admit the long 
leaseholders—those who do not hold under the fif- 
teen years’ arrangement—to the benefit of the act. 
This is virtually a general revision of rents in all 
cases that the court decides to be urgent. Of course 
the necessity of such a provision must be shown by 
establishing a general suffering which makes pay- 
ment of the full rent practically impossible. There 
is, however, little doubt of the existence of such in- 
ability in a large number of cases, and if this shall be 
shown, the government cannot refuse to intervene 
without serious consequences. Lord RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL is understood to lean toward concession 
of some kind, and even the Tory newspaper, the 
Standard, holds that policy and humanity alike re- 
quire the relief in cases where tenants are distressed 
not through any fault of theirown. Mr. GLADSTONE, 
however, while admitting the desirability of some ac- 
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tion, doubts the necessity of including the long lease- 
holders. 

There is no doubt that Mr. PARNELL has taken a 
very strong position, and if Mr. GLADSTONE should 
return and aid him in the debate, a serious blow may 
be dealt at the Ministry, either by forcing it to yield 
or by breeding dissension. Mr. Justin McCarrtay, 
however, who is Mr. PARNELL’S lieutenant, is sure 
that even if the bill should pass the House of Com- 
mons, it would be defeated by the Lords, and that the 
coming winter would bea very critical and trying one 
for Ireland. There would be despairing resistance 
to evictions, and, if necessary, armed enforcement of 
the landlord’s claim. Mr. MCCARTHY says that re- 
sistance would be-for the interest of the Tory party, 
because it would seem to justify coercion to enforce 
the payment of just debts. Such a result is greatly 
to be deplored, and as there is probably no reason- 
able doubt of the suffering and the inability to pay, 
and as the government has intervened for relief be- 
fore, it is to be hoped that it will not refuse to inter- 
vene now, however much such action might look like 
yielding to PARNELL. 


CONNECTICUT, 
THERE was one point in the speech of Senator 
PLATT in the Connecticut Republican Convention 
which was well taken. He said that Connecticut did 
not wish to exchange General HAWLEY for Mr. W. 
H. BARNUM in the Senate. It is not Connecticut 
alone, however, which would regret to see General 
HAWLEY leave his present position. He is a man so 
upright, so naturally friendly to all good causes, so 
prompt and ready a debater, and so sympathetic with 
the forward movement of American politics, although, 
as Mr. EDMUNDS says, he held views which enabled 
him actively to support the Republican nomination of 
84, that it would be a serious misfortune for the pub- 
lic service to replace him with a successor of the old 
Democratic school. Honorable, able, of the most 
just and generous impulses, of great public capacity 
and experience, his career has been one of which his 
State may well be proud, for General HAWLEY is 
the kind of Republican which greatly commends the 
Republican party to the confidence of the country. 
His colleague’s speech was a vehement attack upon 
the Administration. It had a perfunctory tone, as if 
upon such an occasion it was necessary to ‘‘ whoop 
her up.” But when Senator PLATT says that the 
President *‘ proceeded to appoint cabinet and other 
officers whose conduct has produced almost universal 
public distrust,” he seems to us to mistake the fact. 
One of the chief cabinet appointments, and the one 
which was generally derided by the Republican press, 
was that of Mr. MANNING as Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. But evidently Senator PLATT is not justified 
in saying that the Secretary's course has produced 
general distrust, while the President’s own course, so 
far from exciting distrust, has been such as would 
undoubtedly cause many Republicans who voted 
against him in '84 to vote for him in ’88. Senator 
PLATT evidently forgot the story of the five hundred 
cats. There was undoubtedly a kitten in the garden; 
but five hundred cats! However, the exigencies of a 
Convention are imperative, and the chairman must 
not lag. Senator HAWLEY said that the failure of the 
administration was not due to the President, but to 
the fact that the Democratic party is not yet fit to 
govern, and has no definite policy on any subject, 
neither the currency, the tariff, civil service reform, 
nor any other. But, excepting protection, upon 
which the Republican declarations are generally 
agreed, the Republican party has no more definite 
policy upon the real questions of the day than the 
Democratic. It is certainly not harmonious upon 
the silver question, and as for reform, the Republi- 
can platforms of the year are generally silent, or 
are merely denunciatory of the President’s reform 
course, 
In all his recent speeches in Maine, Mr. BLAINE, in 
discussing what he holds to be the Republican posi- 
tion upon great public questions, did not even allude, 
so far as we are aware, to the question of reform. 
Ex-Governor LONG, a faithful friend of reform, in 
a speech at Portland, remarked that he was not 
‘‘ashamed to say” that he is an advocate of reform— 
a phrase which he could not have used if reform were 
a party measure. Old Republicans were not accus- 
tomed to say that they were not ashamed of advoca- 
ting the non-extension of slavery, Not one of the 
State Republican Conventions has adopted the decla- 
ration of the National Convention of 1884 upon the 
subject of reform, and even the Connecticut Conven- 
tion merely demands an honest and thorough enforce- 
ment of the existing law, and its extension to munici- 
pal and State administrations, not its extension to ev- 
ery branch of the national service, and the strict ob- 
servance of its spirit beyond the range of the classified 
service. It is idie to claim that in any distinctive 
sense reform of the civil service is a Republican prin- 
ciple or policy, or to suppose that Mr. BLAINE, had he 
been elected, would have enforced it more consistent- 
ly than Mr. CLEVELAND has done. Nobody supposes 
that if the Republicans carry the Connecticut Legis- 
lature they will promptly apply the law to the State 
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.nd municipal service, as they would certainly do if 
‘+ were a party policy. Of course the Democrats 
would not. But that fact does not make it a Repub- 
jican policy. The Republican party does not hold 
public confidence by any definite policy which it pro- 
‘oxses, but by its traditious and the general cliaracter 
of itsadherents. This, however, as every intelligent 
tepublican leader will admit, is not a secure or sat- 
isfactory basis for a party. The Federal party was 
strong in its traditions and in the character of its ad- 
lherents, but this was not enough to perpetuate the 


party. 


THE MAYORALTY. 

THE laying out of streets in a city, lighting them 
and draining them and keeping public order, are no 
more political duties than the management of the 
Erie Canal or of the Central Railroad. The instant 
tat party politics are introduced into municipal af- 
fairs. abuses and corruption and extravagance of ev- 
ery kind follow, and the conviction is very rapidly 
extending that if we would have economical and effi- 
cient city government, it must be separated from party 
polities. City officers must be voted for, not because 
tllev are Republicans or Democrats or Greenbackers, 
or Baptists or Quakers or Catholics, or merchants 
or carpenters or lawyers, but because they are men of 
honesty, courage, energy, and intelligence, who will 
attend faithfully to the duties with which they are 
intrusted, which are neither political nor religious 
duties. It is this conviction which elected Mayor 
GRACE, and which is strong enough to elect his suc- 
cessor. The SQUIRE-FLYNN disclosures have concen- 
trated public attention upon city affairs. The selec- 
tion of General NEWTON as Commissioner of Public 
Works has been universally acceptable, because he is 
believed to be an upright, able, and especially quali- 
tied officer. A man of the same kind, if nominated 
for Mayor, would be certainly elected in the present 
temper of the public mind. 

It is probable, however, that, as usual, party nomi- 
nations will be made for the Mayoralty. Tammany 
Hall and the County Democracy and the Republican 
organization will present candidates. An indepen- 
dent citizens’ nomination, like that of Mayor GRacE 
in 1884, will depend probably upon the situation. Po- 
litically the city is overwhelmingly Democratic, and 
if the Democratic factions should unite, they would 
elect their candidate. But they will not unite. The 
Republicans are the minority, and the notorious char- 
acter of the Republican organization in the city gen- 
erally covers its nominations with suspicion. The 
Republican candidates have been usually put forward 
simply as the basis of a deal. This year, if the Re- 
publicans nominate a candidate for Mayor, the kind 
of man who is selected will show at once and unmis- 
takably whether he is named for a deal or for honest 
support. 

There is one Republican whose selection would 
doubtless command the hearty support of good citi- 
zens of all parties who desire an upright, firm, and 
courageous conduct of municipal affairs, free from 
deals and intrigues and corruption. We mean Mr. 
_THomas C. Acton. He is a man of the highest char- 
ucter and executive force, long and peculiarly famil- 
iar with municipal affairs, of great official aptitude 
and experience, who would be distracted by no private 
business, and would devote himself wholly to his pub- 
licduty. We doubt if there is a man in the city more 
peculiarly qualified for the Mayoralty, and with Mr. 
ACTON at the City Hall, and General NEWTON in the 
Superintendency of Public Works, the task of re- 
deeming the municipal administration of New York, 
“hich Mayor Grace has happily begun, would be 
carried steadily forward. Mr. ACTON has served in 
\arious municipal departments. For nine years he 
was Police Commissioner, and for seven years Presi- 
dent of the Board. His conduct during the draft riots 
ol 1863 tested the quality of the man and the officer. 
ile was Superintendent of the National Assay Office 
‘or twelve years, and Sub-Treasurer for four years, 
“ischarging his duties without a word of censure or 
suspicion, and leaving his office with all the vast ac- 
counts of his term balancing to a cent. A man so 
‘itted by character, ability, and experience for the 
deggie of New York as Mr. ACTON is not easily 


IRISH AMERICANS, 


OUR recent article upon the anomaly of American citi- 
‘cus taking part in British politics under the leadership of 
british subjects has elicited the following letter from a 
“correspondent at the West, who describes himself as “a 
‘eltic Irishman in his sixtieth year, a Catholic in faith, a 
emocrat in polities, a republican in its broadest seuse by 
eading aud reflection.” His letter shows that the dyua- 
‘ite conspirator in America is not the ouly nor the repre- 
seutative Irish American. 


“T snatch a moment from my business to thank you for the 
‘'ucle on the Irish League. Permit me to say that the vast ma- 
‘ity of those who subscribe to the League fund in America have 
_ Very definite idea of the principles which govern them in so 
ving. They are American citizens owing paramount allegiance 
» their adopted country. They never will countenance any policy 
even if such were at all to be looked for) which would in any de- 
ree imperil the international amity existing between England and 
‘ve United States. Their efforts are auxiliary to those of their 
viethren in Ireland, and they accept their policy as it is presented 
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by the accredited leaders of the Irish people, viz., an agitation 
within the law to achieve political amelioration by the force of 
public opinion in England, Ireland, and Scotland. 

“ Moreover, the mass of educated Irishmen in America believe 
that that fruition is delayed by the loud-voiced and violent frac- 
tion of our people. They believe that the importance of that 
noisy fraction is declining, and will shortly lose its marketable 
value to the politician. They believe that the degree of self-gov- 
ernment which the Irish people desire will be measured infallibly 
by the civic virtues which they possess. If they shall exhibit 
courage, steadfastness of purpose, integrity to obligations, joined 
to a sweet and manly tolerance, they will undoubtedly succeed.” 


LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES. 


IN a very pleasant article upon the New York Historical 
Society, in the Magazine of American History, Mrs. LAMB, the 
editor, calls attention to the fact that the origin of such 
societies in this country is traced to JOHN PINTARD, a noted 
citizeu of New York at the close of the last and the begin- 
ning of this century. In 1789 the famous JEREMY BELKNAP 
wrote from Boston to Postmaster-General HAZARD in New 
York stating that Mr. PintarD had urged upon him the 
formation of a society of autiquaries. In 1791 the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society was formed, with the Reverend 
JEREMY BELKNAP as President, and in 1804 the New York 
Society was organized. 

Its list of presidents is composed of very distinguished 
citizens. The first name is EGBErRT BENSON; the second, 
GOUVEKNEUR Morris; the third, De Wirr CLINTON. Its 
service in collecting historic material and fostering an in- 
terest in local historical research has been great, and Mrs. 
LAMB tells the story with her customary skill and spirit. 

The article itself will be very serviceable if it should 
stimulate the formation of similar memorial societies ev- 
eryWhere. In no country could they be more useful than 
here, because no population is so largely and constantly 
increased by immigration as ours, and because nothing 
develops public spirit more surely than the pride which 
spriugs from honorable local traditions. 


DEAD BIRDS AND NOSE-RINGS. 


A CORRESPONDENT Calls attention to the fact that stuffed 
binds are again exhibited in the windows of the fashionable 
millinery shops, aud it is announced that birds will once 
more be in fashion for hats and bonnets. This is a direct in- 
citement to a cruel slaughter for the gratification ofa false 
and morbid taste. The protest against it has not been un- 
availing, despite the reappearance of the moustrous fashion. 
The agitation has turned public attention to the subject, and 
the woman who wears a dead bird for ornament is in dan- 
ger of being regarded by intelligent persons as they regard 
a fantastic barbarian. Savages’ wear the scalps of their 
enemies, but the birds have done the young women no 
harm, that they should decorate their heads triumphantly 
with the birds’ dead bodies. 

More than this, the law happily interferes, and at least 
attempts to protect the birds against the boys and girls. 
Under a penalty of fine or imprisonment, or both, it de- 
clares that 

**No person in any of the counties of this State shall kill, 
wound, trap, net, snare, catch with birdlime, or with any similar 
substance, poison, or drug, any bird of song, or any linnet, bluebird, 
yellow-hammer, yellow-bird, thrush, woodpecker, cat-bird, pewee, 
swallow, martin, blue-jay, oriole, kildee, snow-bird, grass-bird, gros- 
beak, bobolink, plhoebe-bird, humming-bird, wren, robin, meadow- 
lark, or starling, or any wild bird other than a game bird, nor 
shall any person purchase or have in possession, or expose for sale, 
any such song or wild bird, or any part thereof, after the same 
has been killed.” 


This is a law in accord with the best sentiment of the 
community, aud the existence of such a law is the severest 
rebuke of a repulsive fashion. The lady who wears a dead 
bird need not affect contempt of her fellow-savage who 
Wears & nose-ring. 


THE LAW OF COPYRIGHT. 


JUDGE WALLACE, of the United States Circuit Court, has 
just rendered a decision upon an interesting and important 
point of the law of copyright. The case was that of 
HARPER against SHOPPELL. The defendant had made an 
electrotype copy of an engraving that appeared in Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY, the WEEKLY being copyrighted, and had 
sokl his plate, which was afterward published in another 
periodical. Judge WALLACE, after a full presentation of 
the facts, decides that. under the circumstances of the case, 
the defendant is liable in damages as a joint wrong-dver 
with the publisher of the periodical in which the repro- 
duced engraving appeared. 

The point involved was whether the copyright of a 
“ book,” as such, protects the engravings published in the 
same. This point has never come directly before the courts 
in this country, and Judge WALLACE’s decision establishes 
here the English rule, which, as stated by Judge JESSELL, 
is that “a book must include,every part of the book; it 
must include every print, design, or engraving which forms 
part of the book, as well as the letter-press therein, which 
forms another part of it.” 


PERSONAL, 


In a letter to a gentleman of this city the Rev. R. S. Trasster, 
Rector of St. Michael’s Church, Charleston, South Carolina, writes : 
“The injury done to St. Michael’s Church is not so great as at 
first reported, though it is very considerable. The exact extent 
cannot be ascertained until we can get tiie report of experts. The 
steeple is safe, though the walls of the churcl building are badly 
cracked, and the pillars supporting the portico are broken. It 
must involve a large sum to repair the venerable edifice. The 
Charlestonians have met the danger with great heroism. Amid 
many and great sufferings, with patience and energy they are 
striving to repair damages, in which laudable efforts they are 
greatly cheered and encouraged by the noble and generous syim- 
pathy and aid extended to them from all quarters of the land.” 

—Dr. Joun E. Garretson, Dean of the Philadelphia Dental Col- 
lege, and a physician of large practice, is a man with a dual exist- 
ence. Generally two days in each week he disappears from the 
Quaker City, and emerges at a small farm he owns in the midst of 
a wild district in Jersey. He bought some years ago a few acres 
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of swampy ground, and with the casual assistance of stray tramps 
and an occasional hired man cleared and by degrees cultivated:a 
pastoral oasis in the midst of the wilderness: Under the pen name 
of “John Darby” he has published half a dozen successful books 
of a broad philosophic nature. One, entitled Ju Brushland, in 
which he describes his farming experiences, has gone through sev- 
eral editions here and in England. 

—The leading hatter of the metropolis declares that the uglier 
a man is, the longer it takes him to suit himself with a hat, and 
the oftener does he look into the glass while buying one, A very 
unprepossessing customer the other day took two hours and ten 
minutes, and then came back to return the hat, and to have one 
made to order. : 

—Old college graduates will appreciate the phrase in which 
Mr. E. C. Stepan refers to “ the timidity of an old graduate who 
tries to quote Horace before those trained in the latest Roman 
pronunciation.” 

—General R. E. Lee’s personality was so interesting that South- 
erners tell more kind stories about him now than at the period 
immediately succeeding his death. At the Southern watering- 
places last summer his name was more frequently mentioned than 
that of any other public man of lis era, 

—When Mr. Witson Barrett, the :nglish actor, comes to this 
country we shall see an unconventional impersonation of Hamlet. 
Mr. Wison Barrett is not above using conversational tones in a 
piece of SHaKESPEARE’S. 

—Colonel H. L. Higginson, tle originator of the Boston sym- 
phony concerts, has never yet succeeded in making them sustain 
themselves. The patronage has always been very large, and hand- 
some premiums have been paid for the choice of seats; but it is 
understood that the season of 1885-6 resulted in a loss of more 
than ten thousand dollars, which is a handsome gift from an indi- 
vidual to the general public. 

—-The late Professor Gurney, of Harvard College, was a son-in- 
law of the late Dr. Roperr W. Hooper, a considerable portion of 
whose estate had come to Mrs. Guaranty through his death and that 
of her sister. The fine new mansion at Beverly Farms which 
Professor Gurney had just built, and to whieh he had transferred 
a large part of his historical library, in order to study there at his 
ease during the summer, is of stone, sv massively hewed and set 
as to be almost like a castle. | 

—Mr, BensJamin-Constant, the Frencli-figure painter, who came 
within a few votes of receiving the coveted Medal of Honor at the 
last Salon, gave his photograph to Mr. Rotanp Kyorpier, of this 
city, with the following words written on the back of the ecard: . 
A lami Rotanp, le plus Parisien des Américains,”’ 

-—Mr. W.H. Norton, the Boston marine painter, has worked his 
way up from the bottom of the ladder. Not many years ago he was 
a decorator of chamber furniture, of the so-called “ cottage” styles, 
and the little medallion views of sea and shore which he put upon 
the crude surfaces of blue or green attracted attention. As soon 
as he had the time and the means to spare for something better, 
his talent was recognized. 

—Mr. A. A. Sarcent, ex-Minister to Germany, who will probably 
be among the candidates for United States Senator from California 
at the election next winter, is utilizing his leisure by writing arti- 
cles for the Overland Mouthly ov subjecis ranging from irrigation 
in California to the Cliinese question. 

—We hear from a correspondent in Germany that the Nestor 
of English philology in that country, Professor Dr. Marzner, of 
Berlin, now past eighty, wishes to dispose of his valuable collec- 
tion of 6000 volumes on the philology of the European languages 
in general and English philology in particular. “It is an excellent 
chance for a public library in the United States, or for a private 
collector. 

—A peculiar estate is that of the late Tuomas H. Biytue, a 
San Francisco millionaire who was noted for his luck, his parsi- 
mony, and his lack of kindred. He died intestate, and since his 
death more than threescore putative relatives have appeared, in- - 
cluding three widows. One of the schemes which Biyrue left 
unfinished was a colony to be established on a grant of 1,200,000 
acres at the mouth of the Colorado River in Sonora. He secured 
this grant for a nominal sum on condition that he settled fifty 
families on it within five years. There are already forty families 
ou the grant, and as the time expires next January, the Public 
Administrator is endeavoring to get the ten families heeded to 
perfect the title. 

—There was born a few days ago to Mr. and Mrs. Joan Morean 
Wine, of this city, a son whose endowment in living ancestry is 
very unusual, if not unique. Mr. Wine’s grandmother survives, 
and Mrs. Wine is the daughter of the late Uzer W. Ingen ann, whose 
mother is still living, and whose widow is the daughter of Mr. 
GEORGE Jones, of the New York 7%mes, whose wife completes the 
list of four living great-grandparents. 

—Among the California Knights Templar who will be repre- 
sented at St. Louis next week is Wittiam T. Coteman, famous as 
the leader of the Vigilance Committee which hanged the murderer 
of Editor Kine, and cleared San Francisco’ of the convicts and 
ballot-box stuffers who had gained complete control of the muni- 
cipal government. The organization and- membership of the Vigi- 
lance Committee have always been close secrets, but they will 
probably be revealed in H. H. Bancrort’s history of Pogidar Tri- 
bunals in California, When Krarney and his sand-lot gang 
threatened to pillage and burn the costly residences of, the rail- 
road millionaires in San Francisco, Mr. CoLeMan again called 
gether the survivors of the old Vigilance Committee, and it was 
the knowledge that this dreaded organization was ready for ac- 
tion which cooled the ardor of the hoodlum leader, and induced 
him to forego his looting expedition. 

—A superb memorial window of colored glass is now finishing 
at the rooms of Mr. Joun LararGe. It is intended for a church 
in the suburbs of Boston, and bears the name of Heten ANGiER 
Ames. The dimensions are about sixteen feet by cight, and one 
of the principal life-size groups represents Help ministering to 
Need and Sorrow. These three figures, in tones of lustrous garnet, 
blue, and purple, are magnificent triumphs of line and color. Mr. 
LaFarGE is travelling in Japan, and expects to return next October. 

—The Atlanta Constitution has this to say of Mr. Jonn H. In- 
MAN, vf the firm of Inman, Swan, & Co., and a wellknown mem- 
ber of the New York Cotton Exchange: “It is eurious to re- 
count what he has done in¢he way of developing Southern inter- 
ests. He invested nearly $2,000,000 in the Tennessee Coal aid » 
Iron Company; he is one of the strongest directors in the Louis- 
ville and Nashville railway system ; he is the moneved power back 
of the Macon and Covington road; he loaned the Georgia Pacific 
Company %250,000 when it was in straits, and afterward: took 
about $2,000,000 of its bonds; he is a director and leading influ- 
ence in the Richmond and Danville railway system; he took the 
entire loan of Atlanta four per cents, and made the first bid for 
the Georgia State loan of $2,140,000; he has over £200,000 in- 
vested in Atlanta real estate and securities, and now lays an in- 
vestment of $4,000,000 at the gates of Birmingham. What a 
miracle of courage, sagacity, and success his career has been! 
Less than twenty years ago he went into New York, a rebel boy, 
in an ante-bellum suit which had not been put where moths do 
not corrupt, and less than $100 in money and property. He has 
now a fortune of several million dollars, is director in institutions 
that aggregate more than VANDERBILT’s wealth, and has been in- 
strumental in having brought into the South more millions thau 
lie had dollars wheu he left her.” 
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THE CRUISER “BOSTON,” 


Tue third of the new steel war vessels built for the United 
States government at Chester, on the Delaware, by Joun Roacu & 
Sons, is the Boston, a sister ship of the Atlanta. She hasa length 
of 270 feet between perpendiculars, of 276 feet on the water-line, 
and of 283 feet over all; a depth of 34 feet; an extreme breadth 
of 42 feet. Among other measurements may be noted the height 
of her main-deck port-sill from load-water-line, 11 feet; free-hboard 
at the extremities of her superstructure, 9 feet; mean draught at 
load water-line, 16 feet 10 inches. Her displacement is 3000 
tons; her complement of men will be 230; she will have 10,400 
square feet of plain sail. She can carry 580 tons of coal in her 
bunkers, with a possibility of getting 200 tons more aboard. Her 
engines, having an indicated horse-power of 3500, will give her 
a sea speed at least equal to that called for in her design, 13 
knots. In her first voyage, made near the end of August, from 


ff low one for a modern cruiser. 
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The contract price of the Boston 
was #660,218 74. 

In the Boston as in the Adlanta 
the distinguishing feature is 
placing the battery in a central 
superstructure on the spar-deck, 
and adopting a brig rig, thus leav- 
ing the bow and stern clear for 
fore-and-aft fire. One objection 
to this construction raised by 
some experts is that the open 
forecastie and poop-deck may al- 
low too much water to come on 
the decks in a high sea, so that 
the vessel’s speed will be knock- 
ed down when her bows plunge, 
while the seas will also roll on 
board aft as her bows rise. But 
this drawback, whatever its real 
extent, is accepted on account of 
the great increase in the fighting 
capacity of the vessel gained by 
allowing an unobstructed train 
to the guns. 

Other objections made to the 
Boston have been her lack of full 
sail-power and absence of sheath- 
ing. But Great Britain is now 
, building cruisers with only mili- 

us tary masts, and no sails at all. 

Our navy does not go to this ex- 

treme, as its chief employment is 

in peace, chen for much routine cruising the cheap mo- 

tor, wind, can be used to economize coal. As to the 

sheathing, the crack Chilian cruiser, the Esmeralda, has 

neither wooden nor copper sheathing. She is of about 

the Boston's size, and, like her, is an unarmored steel 

cruiser, with central superstructure, the top-gallant fore- 

castle and covered poop being dispensed with, so as to 

give an extensive range to the guns. We must add, now 

that the comparison is started, that the Esmeralda can go 
more than eighteen knots an hour. 

The battery of the Boston will consist of eight rifled 
cannon and probably twelve machine guns. The cannon 
will be the new steel high-power breech-loaders described 
recently in the Werktiy. Six of them will be 6-inch guns, 
mounted within the central superstructure, two on each broadside, 
with a train of 60° before and abaft the beam, while of the re- 
maining two, one in the forward starboard angle may fight either 
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FIGHTING PILOT-LOUSE. 


building. The Boston, Atlanta, Dolphin, and Chicago, with all their 
shortcomings, are welcome additions to a fast dwindling navy, an: 
their faults and drawbacks will show what to avoid in the next 


. Chester to New York, where she is now under completion, she 


averaged 12.6 knots, with a maximum of 66 revolutions and a max- 
imum pressure of 85 pounds, between Barnegat and Sandy Hook. 
Hence she is expected to easily reach her contract speed—a very 


EXTERIOR OF GUN TOWER. 


through a broadside or a forward port, and the other, in the aft 
port angle, either through a broadside or an aft port. In this 
superstructure the 6-inch guns and their crews are obviously pro- 
tected alike from the fire of machine guns in an enemy’s tops and 


from being disabled by falling spars or rigging. 
The manipuiation of the guns, also, is simpler, and 
the service of the ammunition handier and safer, 
than in an open-deck battery. Outside the for- 
ward port angle and the after starboard angle of 
the superstructure we find the two remaining 
guns, 8-inch steel breech-loading long rifles, in 
barbettes three feet high, built of 2-inch steel 
plates. The forward gun has a train from 40° 
abaft the beam on the port side, all forward and 
across the bows around to 30° abaft the beam 
on the starboard side. The after gun has the 
counterpart of this range; and between these 
two and the superstructure battery it is clear 
that the whole circle is covered and overlaid with 
the lines of fire. The 8-inch guns will carry an 
armored mantelet to protect them against ma- 
chine-gun fire. 

A protective steel deck 1} inches thick en- 
closes the entire machinery space of the Boston, 
which is 100 feet long, and this deck has been 
specially adjusted with respect to buoyancy. An 
inner bottom also extends throughout the length 
of the machinery space, forming a water-tight dou- ~ 
ble bottom, containing twelve water-tight com- 
partments. Longitudinal bulkheads, extending 
on each side of the machinery, form bunkers, af- 
fording a coal armor eighi feet thick above the 
water-line, and an average of five feet below it, 
The Boston has in all 73 water-tight compart. 
ments. 

We may sum up that the Boston has an ex- 
ceeding low speed for a new cruiser of this year, 
yet will doubtless be of good service in displacing 
some one of the wooden craft now going to ruin. 
She has good if not great battery power, and will 
have many of the modern improvements in ship- 


set of steel cruisers. The Ad/anta has already had one trial trip, 
and when the Boston has received her final touches her speed 
will be tested. Then both vessels will take on their batteries «as 
soon as these can be made ready for them. 


INTERIOR OF GUN TOWER. 


THE UNITED STATES MAN-OF-WAR “BOSTON.”—From Skercues sy Frepenric REMINGTON aND By Pacn Broruers. 
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GOVERNOR BODWELL.—Puor. spy Lamson, PortLanp, Me. 
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THE SOLDIERS’ MEMORIAL 


MAINE'S GOVERNOR-ELECT. 


Josern R. Bopwety, who was last week elected Governor of Maine, 
was born in Methuen, Massachusetts, on June 18,1818. While working 
us a boy on his father’s farm young Bopwe.t became familiar with the 
process of quarrying and working granite, and in 1852, in company with 
Mr. Moses Weastrn, began quarrying on an island in Penobscot Bay. 
Later, the Bodwell Granite Company was formed. Mr. Bopwe.. was 
made its president, and has held the office ever since. Heis also 
the head of the Hallowell Granite Company, which he organized in 
1870, and is concerned in other business enterprises. He is one of the 
richest men in Maine, and his contracts for granite have been exten- 
sive and profitable, and have brought him into connection with many 
important public works. He has a fine farm at Hallowell, which he 
conducts for his pleasure and relaxation. He has served two terms in 
the lower branch of the Maine Legislature, has twice been Mayor of 
Hallowell, and was a delegate to the National Republican Conventions 
in 1880 and 1884. 


THE APACHE CAMPAIGN—BURIAL OF HATFIELD’S MEN.—Drawn sy Freperic Pace 619.] 


ARCH AT HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD'S MEMORIAL ARCH. 


Tue Soldiers’ Memorial Arch at Hartford, Connecticut, was dedicated 
on Friday of last week in the presence of nearly ten thousand veterans 
and militiamen and thirty thousand other spectators. Senator Josxpn 
R. Haw.ey accepted the handsome monument on behalf of the city, 
and delivered an oration. The arch, which has been erected on a com- 
manding site at the end of a handsome brown-stone bridge which 
crosses Park River on one of the main streets of the city, was built at 
a cost of nearly $100,000. The architect of the structure was GrorGe 
Kewuxr, of Hartford. The arch springs from two massive round towers 
100 feet in height and 67 feet in circumference. About 40 feet from the 
ground, above the archway, is a broad terra-cotta frieze of rich sculp- 
ture which runs entirely around the monument, the total length of this 
frieze being 164 feet. Two subjects are represented. On the north 
side is represented a “ Story of the War,” and on the opposite side the 
“Return of the Northern Army.” The designers of the frieze were 
Caspar Buserte and Samvec Kitson, of New York. 
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The World Went Very Well Then.” 


By WALTER BESANT, 


Avrnor or “Aut Sorts anp Conprtions or Men,” 
“Tux or tur Fiext,” “So Tury 
ETO. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
IN THE CRIMP’S HOUSE. 


Mr. was not only a crimp 
(though ‘at liis shop in Leman Street they knew 
not this, and in his houses they knew not his 
name), but he was a crimp iu a large way of busi- 
ness, as they say of honest trades, being the pos- 
sessor of half a dozen houses in different parts 
of London, ali kept for no other purpose than 
the receiving of recruits for the service of the 
East India Company, There is no concealment 
about this business; everybody knows that they 
are crimps’ houses. One of them was in High 
Street, Wapping; one in Chancery Lane; a third 
in Butcher Row, at the back of St. Clement's 
Church; and another in Tothill Fields. He em- 
ployed a good many men to decoy and entrap his 
prey. Some among them went dressed soberly, 
like substantial citizens, or in scarlet, like half- 
pay captains, and frequented the gaiming-houses, 
where they made the acquaintance of those who 
were driven to despair by losing all; some haunt- 
ed the coffee-houses, taverns, theatres, and mug- 
houses. Here thev picked up young countrymen 
who had run through their money, 'prentices who 
had robbed their masters, and even voung gen- 
tlemen of quality who had wasted their substance 
in riotous living, and now saw nothing before 
them-but a debtor's prison. Others, again, work- 
ed chiefly in the neighborhood of Wapping and 
the town, being always on the lookout for rustics 
and laboring-men out of work, disbanded soldiers, 
paid-off sailors, men discharged for misconduct, 
and rogues in hiding. These they either bought 
or entrapped, and sometimes when they could not 
persuade, they hesitated not to kidnap. It was 
from this gang that the six fellows came who as- 
sanlted Jack. 

When they got to the river-side, still running 
at the double, being horribly afraid of the Press, 
and knowing not whether they might not encounter 
the gang face to face, they made all haste to de- 
posit their charge in the boat, and rowed off. 
Presently the cold air playing on Jack's bare 
head began to revive him, and he half opened his 
eves and began to collect his senses. Fortunate- 
lv the men paid no attention to him, or it might 
have been all over with him. At first he under- 
stood nothing except that he was in a boat, but 
on what water he knew not. Next he understood 
that the men were rowing up-stream. And so, 
little by little, some knowledge of what had lap- 
pened came to him, and le wondered whither they 
were taking him, and why he was thus treated. 
He understood, that is to sav, that he had been 
attacked, and perhaps robbed, aud that he had 
been in a swoon. More he knew not. “ No voy- 
age,” he told me afterward, “ever seemed longer 
to me than this three-quarters of a mile from 
Deptford to King Edward's Stairs. And I knew 
not whether to rejoice or to tremble when the 
men shipped oars and the hoat’s bows struck the 
stairs.” The event was doubtful, and only one 
thing certain, namely, that he was.in hands 
which meant no good to him; that he had been 
knocked silly for a time, and was still ineapable 
of making resistance; that it was growing late, 
and good peuple were abed; and that he had 
been conveyed to the other side of the river, 
where honest people are searce. For all these 
reasons he resolved upon continuing senseless as 
long as possible. If, he thought, it had been in- 
tended to kill him, why had they not done so 
right out? Why had they not tumbled him into 
the river? Why had they taken all the trouble 
of carrying him to the river-side and so across 
the water if they were going te kill him? And 
if not, what were they going to do with him ® 

King Edward's Stairs, whither they brought 
him, are the next but one, going down the river, 
to Exeeution Dock. These stairs are at no time 
in the day so well frequented as Wapping Old 
Stairs and Wapping New Stairs, higher up, or 
Shadwell Stairs, lower down, After dark they 
are for the most part deserted, or simply used by 
the river pirates and night plunderers for the 
landing of the booty they have gotten from ships 
nud barges. On this night there were no water- 
men on the stairs, aud only, at the head, clustered 
tovether for warmth under a pcnt-house, which 
would keep off rain, if not wind and cold, half a 
dozen of the miserable boys who pick up their 
living in the mud of the river, and are called nud- 
larks or rat-catchers. When they grow up, they 
may perhaps become lunpers or scuffle-hunters, 
if they are lucky, and so get a chance of dving in 
their beds; but for the most part they are des- 
tined to become what are called light-horsemen 
(that is, robbers of ships lying in the river) and 
planderers working for the receivers of Wapping 
and Shadwell, and pretty certain to be cither 
knocked on the head in some brawl or hanged 
for robbery. 

The bovs looked up on hearing the steps, but 
seeing a dead body (as it seemed) being carried 
by half a dozen men, they prudently observed 
silence, and lay snug, lest they themseives might 
be put into the condition of being unable to give 
evidence. The men carried their burden up the 
steps, cursing and grumbling at the weight—a 
body measuring six feet one is not a light weight 
even for six men to carry. Then they turned 
the lantern once more upon his face. 

“ He is stark dead,” said one. “ Let us empty 
his pockets and chuck him into the river.” 

“No, no,” said another. “ Bring him along. 
He is not dead.” 

So they lifted him up and carried him along 

* Begun in Harrrr’s Werxty No. 1541. 
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the streets, where by this time the taverns were 
closed, and the people all gone to their beds. 
Jack knew very well that they must be some- 
where among those streets of sailors’ houses and 
sailors’ shops which lie between the river-side and 
the market-gardens of Shadwell and Wapping. 
But still he understood not what was intended 
by carrying him here. 

Presently they halted at a house; it was in the 
High Street, Wapping. By this time Jack had 
cautiously opened his eyes. He saw that he was 
in the hands of a company of six. What had 
these fellows to do with him? Why did they 
take all this trouble ? 

Then the door was opened, and they carried 
him into the house and up the stairs into a room 
atthe back. Here they flung him down upon the 
floor, and that so roughly that his wound was 
opened and he swooned away once more. 

When he recovered, he found that they were 
dragging his clothes from him. 

“Now,” said one of them, “ throw a blanket 
over. him, Parson. Lay them things ready for 
him to put on; they're the clothes of the poor 
devil who died here last week. If he wants to 
escape, he will have either to run naked or to put 
on these duds, instead of his fine uniform, which 
will change him so as his own mother won’t know 
him again. Perhaps she won't get the chance of 
setting eyes upun her boy for many a year to come. 
Now then, smart’s the word, ve lubbers; we've 
got our man snug and safe, and now we’ll have 
some supper, and watch turn about.” 

Jack was now wide-awake, but his head was 
still heavy. Things looked black. He was in a 
house at Wapping, and he was stripped naked ; 
he had an open and bleeding wound in the head ; 
a bundle of rags was lying beside him in place of 
his own clothes; he was guarded by half a dozen 
ruffians, as ugly and villanous looking a crew as 
one may desire. In looking at them, being, per- 
haps, a little light-headed with his wound, he be- 
gan to think about Mr. Brinjes’s piratical crew, 
and how they fought and killed each other. Per- 
haps these gentlemen might begin to fight after 
thev had taken their supper. Perhaps they would 
all kill each other. Meanwhile he lay perfectly 
still, with one eve half open. 

Then the man they called “ Parson” came up- 
stairs, bringing food and drink, which he set upon 
the table, and they took their supper, for the most 
part in silence, or, if there was any talk, it was 
disguised and rendered unintelligible by the oaths 
and cursing which wrapped it up. The fellows, 
in fact, were uneasy; they had faithfully carried 
out their orders, but they knew not what might 
happen in consequence to themselves. It is the 
punishment of such men as these that they must 
needs do what their master bids them, as much 
es if they were bound hand and foot to the devil, 
because they are one and all in his power, and he 
might cause every man to be hanged, if he chose. 
The “ Parson” had now lit the fire, which was blaz- 
ing cheerfully, and there was a candle on the table. 
The room was small, and the windows were barred ; 
the air was heavy and stinking. As for the 
“ Parson,” Jack observed that he was a young 
man, whose face bore the marks of deep dejection, 
hut not of the brutal habits which were stamped 
upon the faces of his associates. And he was 
dressed in a cassock. What was a clergyman 
doing in such a house ? 

When the men had eaten their supper, they 
began to pass round the pannikin. They passed 
it so quickly that Jack hoped they would speed- 
ily get drunk, so that the fighting might begin. 
They did get drunk, but they did not fight. One 
after the other, they fell asleep, until two only 
were left awake. These were to take the first 
watch, and had therefore been obliged to spare 
the pannikin. The Parson quietly laid the four 
who were asleep upon the floor, their feet to the 
fire. Then he took the candle and looked at 
Jack. 

“Our new recruit,” he said, speaking with the 
voice of a scholar, and not in the coarse and rude 
speech of his companions—“ our new recruit ap- 
pears to be overcome with fatigue. Zeal for the 
service hath, doubtless, laid him low.” 

He laid aside the hair, and looked at the wound. 
“It is more than fatigue,” he said, “I perceive 
thas he hath received a hurt. It is not uncoim- 
mon with those who come to this house.” 

* He fell down,” one of the men replied ; “ and 
he fell down so gallows hard that he knocked his 
head upon a stone, and hasn’t opened his eyes 
nor bis mouth since.” 

“Gentlemen, the man hath an ugly wound. 
’Twere a pity—his Honor would take it ill—if 
anything happened to this man, a tall and proper 
fellow, for want of a little care. By your per- 
mission, I will bring cold water and dress the 
wound,” 

They made no objection, and the Parson pre- 
eently returned with a clout and cold water, with 
which he washed the blood, and applied plaster 
tv the wound. As for the bleeding, it was caused 
by the cutting of the ear rather than the blow on 
theskull. This done, he laid a blanket over Jack's 
bare limbs. 

“ He will now,” said the Parson, “ when he re- 
covers, lie easier. It is long since vou brought 
in so brave a recruit. Call me, gentlemen, when 
he recovers; the pulse is quick and ‘strong; he 
will not long be senseless. I am but in the next 
room. Shall I bring you some more rum, gen- 
tlemen 

“You may, Parson, The jag is out. Fill it 
up. We have four hours’ watch before us. And 
more tobaeco.” 


The fire was now burning low. Through the. 


bars of the windows Jack could see the stars, and 
presently a clock hard by struck twelve. He was 
a recruit, he now understood. In other words, he 
had been kidnapped, and was in the house of a 
crimp. Everybody has heard of such places, but 
they do not generally kidnap officers of the King’s 
Navy. However, it seemed as if they were not 
going to murder him, which was a comfort. No 


man, not even the bravest, likes to be knocked on 
the lead in a house of crimps while helpless and 
faint. 

The men who were on watch filled and lit their 
pipes, and began to talk in low voices. 

“I’m queerly sleepy, mate,” said one. 
hard they breathe, don’t they?” 

“There were no orders about his purse,” said 
the other. “Five guineas andacrown. That’s 
a guinea and a shilling apiece. Little enough, 
too, for our trouble. What about the clothes ?” 

“There's no orders about the clothes. Let us 
have them too.” 

“No. Let us burn the clothes. Guineas can’t 
tell no tales; but a King’s uniform can. Best 
burn ’em.” 

“ Mate,” said the other, “I don’t like the job. 
It’s no laughing matter, I doubt. Let us cut his 
throat at once while the othera are asleep. We 
can slash his face, and lay him naked in the fields, 
80 a8 no one won't know him again.” 

“Same as we did that other fellow who tried to 
getaway. We took him to Whitechapel Mount, 
though.” 

“ We've knocked many on the head before.” 

“ But never a King’s officer. This one won't 
order up no man again for six dozen, will he?” 

“ Perhaps he is dead already.” 

The speaker rose, and took the candle. Then 
he stooped beside the motionless figure and slow- 
ly passed the candle across the eves. If you do 
this before a man who is sound asleep, he will 
become restless and uneasy if he is not actually 
awake; if you do it to a waking man, it is diffi- 
cult indeed for him not to open his eyes or wink 
them. But Jack made no sign. 

“ He is still senseless,” said the man. “I won- 
der if he is really dead?” He felt his heart. 
“No; his heart is beating.” 

“* Mate?” asked the other. Jack understood, 
though his eyes were closed, that there was a ges- 
ture as of a knife across the throat. 

“*Twould make all sure,” he said; “dead men 
tell no tales. Suppose we were to ship him, what 
is to prevent their finding out that they’ve a King’s 
officer on board? Suppose we finish him off now, 
who will be able to split on us? Let us take 
and do it—you and me—while he’s unconscious. 
What is it? One slice of the knife, and we've 
done with him, in a neat aud workman-like man- 
ner.” 

“Hold hard a bit, mate. 
fellow on the other side? You heard what he 
said. Besides, the Parson knows. We can’t cut 
the Parson's throat as well. But it’s the tall fel- 
low I fear, not the Parson.” 

“If it comes to hanging,” said the other, swear- 
ing horribly, “ damme if I swing alone!” 

“You'll have me kicking alongside of you, 
mate, and the rest of us. We shall all swing in 
a row.” 

“ Ay; and he shall kick with us. 
who he is.” 

“ Who is he?” 

“That's my secret. 
enough.” 

“Tell me, my hearty.” 

“ His name is Fletcher—Aaron Fletcher. He's 
a boat-builder by trade, but he’s got a boat of his 
own, which he keeps sometimes at Gravesend, and 
sometimes up the Medway, and eometimes slie 
lays off Leigh, in Essex, where I’ve unladen many 
a cargo for him. If so be we are brought into 
trouble by this night’s job, pass the word for a 
warrant to arrest Aaron Fletcher. Don’t you for- 
get the name—Aaron Fletcher, of Deptford, him 
as give the orders, and stood behind the tree, 
ready to whistle when the lantern showed we'd 
got him.” 

“T won't forget, mate. Let us leave the job 
till to-morrow. If it’s to be a throat job, take in 
the rest: make ein all have a hand in it—Parson 
and all. Every man shall have his hand in it, 
What! are we two to be hanged, and the rest get 
off ?” 

They went back to their pipes and their rum. 

“The ship sails next Saturday at noon,” said 
one. “ We've got-but five recruits, counting the 
Parson, and I doubt if the Captain will let him 
go. Because why? ‘Tis useful and handy to 
have a iman in the place like the Parson, who 
won't get drunk, and dues the honse-work beau- 
tiful, and doesn’t look outside the doors for fear 
of being taken. There’s the ‘prentice, and the 
footpad, and the fellow who sits and snivels all 
day long. What with the war, and the new ships, 
and the new regiments, the Company’s service will 
go to the dogs; and what is to become of us? It 
is a poor show after the stout fellows we used to 
hale on board, all so drunk that they couldn't 
stand.” 

“The Captain says business must get better, 
and he can’t have a set o’ lazy rogues eating their 
heads off. Why did the Captain send us to Dept- 
ford? He must be in it as well.” 

“If he is, who’s to prove it? 
no orders. Pass the pannikin.” 

Their pipes being now out, they began to drink 
faster, Jack looking on, half tempted to pretend 
recovery and to ask for a tot of the drink. For- 
tumtely he refrained. For in a short time he 
perceived that their heads began to drop and their 
eyes to swim. “ Never,” thought Jack, have [ 
seen men get drunk in- this fashion before.” 
Then they caught at the table to prevent falling, 
and poured more rum from the jug into the pan- 
nikin and drank it, but with unsteady hand. Then 
their heads nodded heavily at each other, with 
wild eves, as if they would fain keep sober; and 
then one of them fell from his chair upon the 
floor, and, with a drunken curse upon his lips, 
fell instantly fast asleep. “The rum must have 
the devil in it,” Jack said to himself, 

There was now only one inan left of the whole 
six. It was the man who was so anxious to finish 
off the job in workman-like fashion. He looked 
round him stupidly. His five comrades were ly- 
ing on the floor, breathing heavily. His eves fell 
upon the corner where Jack lay. He ruse up, 


“ How 


What about the tall 


Oh! I know 


I know him, and that is 


He didn’t give 
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and opened the sailors’ knife which hung round 
his neck. 

“Tl cut his throat,” he said, with drunken 
cunning, “while the others are asleep. In the 
morning I shall say they did it, and I looked on, 
but couldn’t prevent, so drunk they were, and me 
the only sober one. The Captain he won't let 
*em all be hanged, poor devils! when I tell him 
how they got drunk, and would do it, whatever | 
could say.” Here he rolled, and nearly fell. He 
reached for the jug, and drank from it. Then 
his legs gave way beneath him, and he fell upon 
his back. He tried to get up, still holding his 
knife in his hand, and meditating the murder. 
But he fell back, his head pillowed upon a sleep- 
ing brother’s leg. “Ill cut his throat,” he said, 
“first thing in the morning, before the others 
wake. If Aaron—Aaron—comes to ask—]’|| 
cut his throat too—and the Parson's too—and 
the Captain's. I'll cut al] their throats.” 

He said no more, and then there was nothing 
heard but the heavy breathing and snoring of 
the whole six. And Jack heard tine clock of St. 
John’s strike two. He was not killed yet, and 
the murderers were dead drunk. If only he could 
find the strength to get up, and to put on the rags 
which lay beside him in place of his own clothes ! 


CHAPTER XX. 
OF JACK’S ESCAPE. 


Tuts resolution of the doubt whether he was 
to be immediately slaughtered or not naturally 
gave the Lieutenant considerable satisfaction. 
The villain who was chiefly set upon his murder 
was fast asleep, breathing heavily, the knife still 
in his hand with which he had intended to carry 
out his diabolical design had not the rum over- 
mastered him. 

He tried to sit up, Alas! his head was like a 
heavy lump of lead which he could not lift. That 
he was stripped naked would have mattered lit- 
tle; he had a blanket, and the fellows had not 
taken off his shoes,so that had he got out into 
tle street he would have appeared bareheaded, 
wrapped round the body with a rug, like a savage, 
yet, as to his feet, dressed white in silk stockings 
and silver- buckled shoes. Sailors have been 
turned out into the street in even worse plight 
than this, and certainly one would rather escape 
naked than not at all. 

So he lay, listening and watching, for two hours 
and more. Then the candle, which had been 
flickering in the socket, went out suddenly, and 
there was no light except a dim red glow from 
the dying embers in the fireplace, and the house 
seemed perfectly quiet. 

“This,” said Jack, listening, “ looks more hope- 
ful. If only I could sit up,” 

He confessed afterward, and was not ashamed 
to confess, that he was greatly moved with fear 
during this uncertainty of his fate, and that no 
action at sea could compare for dreadfulness 
with this helpless lying in a corner, expecting at 
any moment to be slaughtered like a poor silly 
sheep. “For,” he said, “if a man cannot fight, 
he must needs be a coward. There is no help 
for him. I shall never laugh at cowards more. 
I had no strengty left in me to make the least 
resistance—no, not so much as a girl. And I 
looked every moment to hear one of these vil- 
lains stir and wake up.” 

They did not stir or make the least sign of 
waking; but Jack heard footsteps on the stairs. 
“Here comes another murderer,” he thought; 
“it is now all over with me, and I shall see my 
Bess no more. Poor girl! Will she murder 
Axaron in revenge? Or will she never find out, 
and marry him? Oh! for ten minutes of my old 
strength and a cudgel !” 

The extremity of his agitation gave him power 
to lift his head and to sit upright, leaning against 
the wall, and looking for nothing less than im- 
mediate death. 

The footsteps were those of the man in the 
cassock whom they called the Parson. He carried 
in his hand a caudle, with which he surveyed the 
room and the sleeping men. Then he turned to 
the prisoner. 

* So,” he said, “ vou have come to your senses, 
and can situp. Dv you think you can stand and 
walk 

“If vou mean to murder me,” said Jack, “ do 
it at once, without more jaw—of which we have 
had enough.” . 

“I have no such thought, sir. Murder you ? 
Heaven forbid! Why should I murder vou ¥” 

“Then hush, or you will wake these fellows.” 

“Wake them?” The Parson kicked the man 
who lay nearest him. “Wake them? If the 
house was in flames they would not wake up till 
they were half burned. In this place, sir, we 
know our business, and how to doctor the drink 
80 as to produce as sound a sleep as is thought 
necessary. For instance, vou may sing or dance, 
or do anything you please, but you shall not wake 
up these fellows, I have done the job for them, 
and they are safe for six hours and more to come.” 

“What do vou want with me, then?” asked 
Jack. ‘“ You are one of them, and yet—” 

“Tam in this house for my sins and for my 
punishment, not for my pleasure. Ask me no 
more. As for what I want with you, I. am come 
to'set you free.” | 

“To set me free? Is it possible %” 

“Sir,” said this strange creature, “you are 
astonished to find any conscience at all in such 
a place, which is, indeed, truly the habitation of 
devils. Yet I would not have vour murder added 
to my guilt, and, upon my Word, sir, when these 
villains come to their senses, 1 believe there. is 
no chance for vou whatever. For, sir, consider. 
The kidnapping of a King’s officer, and the ship- 
ping of him on board an East Indiaman, is a 
thing which cannot fail to be discovered, ahd it 
is certainly a hanging matter. I know not what 
madness possessed them to attempt it. There- 
fure they are mighty uneasy, and though they 
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have put off the matter for the night, because 

u were senseless, and no man likes to kill an- 
other in his sleep, vet to-morrow morning, when 
they come to themselves and consider the danger 
they are in, they will, I am certain, resolve to 
despatch you in order to make all sure, and then, 
after slashing your face, they will lay you in some 
open and exposed spot, as Whitechapel Mount 
or the Market Gardens, or very likely, if it seems 
easier done, they wili tie a stone to your feet 
and drop you into the river. Because, sir, the 
body once out of the way, and not to be recog- 
nized, who is to prove the murder, unless one of 
the villains turns informer ?”’ 

To this Jack could make no reply, but still he 
marvelled greatly that such a man should be in 
such a place. 

“Certain I am,” the Parson continued, “ that 
never man had a more narrow escape than you. 
And had you been conscious, or showed any signs 
of life, they would have brained vou. Therefore 
1 kept coming and going, because, though the 
house reeks with murder, | think that they would 
not go so far as to murder vou before my eyes, 
But come, sir, it is close upon early morning, and 
already nearly three of the clock. Rise, if you 
can, and dress yourself in these rags that are left 
out for yon. Indeed, sir, I cannot restore to you 
vour clothes, which are down-stairs, because I 
wish it to appear that vou have escaped by vour 
own wit and daring. Quick, then, and put on 
these things.” 

Then, as Jack was unable of himself to stand, 
this Samaritan, for he was nothing short, brought 
bim a chair, and helped him to raise himself into 
it, and clothed him as if he were a child. The 
things which he had to put on were so old and 
ragged that they would scarce hold together, and 
they were so dirty that no ragamuffin of tle 
street would have picked them out of the gutter; 
no searecrow in the fields ever had such clothes. 
They consisted of nothing more than a pair of 
corduroy breeches and a dirty old knitted waist- 
coat, both in tatters and full of holes. Never- 
theless, when Jack had them on, his courage 
came back to him. A man feels stronger when 
he has put on his clothes. Also, perhaps, he 
was already somewhat recovered of the blow. 

“J feel,” he said, “as if I could now make 
some fight.” 

“Tt needs not,” the Parson replied.. “Talk 
not of fighting, but lean on me, and we will try 
to get down the stairs. Remember, it is your 
only chance to get out of the place before these 
fellows awake. I have below something that 
may revive you, Try now if vou can stand.” 

He could, though with great difficulty. Surely 
never was there stranger figare than Jack at this 
moment. The ragged waistcoat was too tight to 
button round his chest; the corduroy breeches 
were too short for so tall a man, and showed his 
bare knees; the white silk stockings and the 
silver buckles ill assorted with a dreas so sordid ; 
and, to crown all, one side of his head, where the 
Parson had partly washed it, showed his natural 
hair, with streaks of blood upen the neck; but 
the other side was powdered and tied back with 
black ribbon. But Jack thought little of. his 
appearance. 

“Good,” said the Parson. “Now lean your 
hand upon my shoulder, and we will go slowly.”’ 

“T wish I was strong enough first to handcuff 
and make fast these rogues,”’ said Jack. 

“Come, sir, your life is at stake, and mine too 
—if that mattered. Think not upon revenge.” 


“ Aaron,” said Jack, “ my turn will come. As 
for revenge, I say not. I would not kill hin, 
but tit for tat is fair. Easy, Aaron—easy. You 


would make me prisoner, aud ship me for a re- 
cruit! Very well, Aaron, very well. I shall get 
my turn soon! Come, Parson, if that is what 
you wish to be called.” 

So this strange Parson supported him slowly 
and gently down the stairs and into the kitchen, 
where be found a chair for him, and set upon the 
table cold meat and bread, and poured from a jar 
a glass of. rum. 

“This,” he said, “is not drugged. You can 
drink it without fear. Yet be moderate, for you 
are still weak. So; now eat a little, but not much, 
and then you shall go away in safety. But for- 
get not to thank God, who hath delivered you 
from death and from a den where murders and 
villanies call aloud for the vengeance which will 
certainly fall upon it.” 

Who, thought Jack, would expect an exhorta- 
tion to religion in a crimp’s house? 

As he ate and drank his strength came back 
to him, although he still remained dizzy, and 
somewhat uncertain of step. 

“Man,” he said, when he had taken his sup- 
per, “who and what are you, and why do you live 
here among these people ?” 

“I came here because I am a villain, like my 
masters; and I stay here because, like them also, 
I have no other way of escaping the gallows. Is 
that reason enough ?” 

“They call you Parson; you wear a cassock , 
you talk like a scholar, What hath brought a 
scholar to such a place ?” 

“They. may call me Bishop; if thev please. I 
am the servant of these men. They say unto me, 
‘Go, and I go; or, ‘Come,’ and I obey. If there 
be any greater degradation for a scholar than to 
live as cook and servant to fetch and carry drink 
for a crew of cutthroat crimps, I would fain 
know what: it is. Methinks I would offer to ex- 


“Why,” said Jack, “for the matter of an ex- 
Change, you might ship as purser’s mate, and see 
_...eltow you like that; but hang me if I understand 

a a clergyman should get to such a place.” 

k now considered his rescuer more carefully. 
a |& young man not more than five or six 
| hea ; his cassock was not old, but it was 
stained with grease ; his shoes had 
no huekles; But wére ‘tied with string and were 
down at heel; his wig was not one which con- 
sorted with his sacred calling, being nothing bet- 
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ter than an old ‘prentice’s bob minor, short in the 
eck, in order to show the buckle of the stock, 
and as old as any of the worn-out scratches, jem- 
nies, and bob majors which the people fish for 
at a penny a dip in Petticoat Lane, and even a 
boy who blacks boots might scorn for the pur- 
poses of his trade; but his face was delicate and 
handsome—a fave very far from the dissolute 
looks of the fellows upstairs. 

“* Look ye, brother,” said Jack, “ you have saved 
my life. What can I do for thee ?” 

‘“ Nothing,” the Parson replied. “I am a lost 
rogue, though not, I hope, beyond the reach of par- 
don, and vou can do nothing, I thank vou.” 

“Thou hast saved my life. Damme, rogue or 
not, take my hand. Nay,” for the other hesitated, 
“I will have it. Give me thy hand. Now, then, 
we are brothers, What hast thou done?” 

“Tt is true,” he said, “that I am an ordained 
clergyman of the Church of England. Unworthy 
that I am, I may call myself a clerk in holy or- 
ders.” 

“T am in a-very pretty rig for an officer in the 
King’s service; but hang me if you are not in 
worse for « parson.” 

“Sir,” the poor man began, with hanging head, 
“I lost my curacy by the death of my rector, and 
I could get no other, nor any preferment at all, 
not even the smallest, having no interest and be- 
ing unknown to any bishop or private patron. 
Then I quickly spent my little stock—not, I can 
truthfully avow, in extravagance, or waste, or 
vicious courses ; and I presently found that I had 
nothing left but one poor shilling. This I was 
unwilling to spend, and [ walked about the streets 
picking up crusts or turnips that had been dropped 
into the gutter, until I became wellnigh desperate. 
Sir, vou see before you a common footpad. Dress- 
ed as I was in the cassock of my profession, I ven- 
tured to stop a gentleman in the street, and to de- 
mand his money or his life.” 

* Did he give vou his money ?” 

“No. He turned out to be a man of courage 
—a thing which I had not looked for. Therefore 
he drew his sword, and I fled, he running after 
me, crying ‘Stop tnief! stop thief!’ I escaped, 
and got home umperceived, as L thouzht, to my 
lodging. Never again shall I hear that ery with- 
out a knife piercing my heart. The next day I 
went to the nearest coffee-house, meditating death 
by my own hands. It is a terrible thing to be a 
suicide, but worse is it to live among these rogues. 
I fell in with the Captain, as they cail him, the 
owner of this house and another like it in Chan- 
cery Lane. He, perceiving my trouble, accosted 
me, and presently brought me here and gave me 
strong drink, under which I told him all.” 

‘“* But why do you stop here against your will ¥” 

“ Because, alas! the hue-and-cry is out after 
me, In some way—I know not how—tle gen- 
tleman I thought to rob found means to know 
myname. If I venture forth I shall be arrested, 
and presently ianged. For that-I must not com- 
plain, because the punishment might be taken 
mercifully in atonement for my offence. But 
there are others’’—here he choked, and the tears 
came into his eyes. 

He drew a paper from his pocket and gave it 
to Jack. It was a piece of a Gazette: 

“ Last evening we hear that a robbery was at- 
tempted about ten o’clock in Chancery Lane bya 
man dressed as a clergyman, who stopped a gen- 
tleman and demaided his money or his life, but 
being confronted by a drawn sword, ran away. 
The villain sueceeded in eseaping, but will, it is 
hoped, be discovered, the gentleman being conti- 
dent that he knows who he is, and can swear to 
him.” 

“ Tlow long ago was this ?”. 

“Tt is now six months, I have entreated the 
Captain to ship me with the rest, but he will not, 
saving that he hath never had in the house a 
servant who would neither steal nor drink.” 

“Six months! Why, man, a hue-and-crv that 
issix monthsold! Courage! Tell me thy name.” 

The poor man made a clean breast of all, tell- 
ing him his name, and trusting him, in short, with 
his neck. But no one could converse with Jack 
or look into his face without trusting him. As 
for his name, it must not be set down. For the 
man who had thus sunk to the lowest ignominy 
was presently enabled to return to his own sta- 
tion and his sacred profession, no one knowing 
aught of what had happened. Not only did he 
resume his ministry, but he obtained a curacy, 
and in time received preferment, being now the 
incumbent of a London church, and greatly be- 
loved for his devotion, eloquence, and learning, 
so that it is thought by many that if promotion 
goes by merit he may soon become a bishop. 
And since no one knows, except myself, this epi- 
sode of his early manhood, let the thing remain 
forever a secret. 

“ Arid now,” said the clergyman, “the time is. 
getting on. Go while the way is clear. Go, sir. 
And forget this vile house and the unhappy men 
that are in it.” 

“ As for forgetting the house,” said Jack, “ vou 
shall see how I will forget the house.” 

“You must go away dressed as vou are, be- 
cause [ would not be suspected. Whierefore I 
shall leave the door unlocked and unbarrei. 
Here is a cudgel for vou, but you will not need 
it. All the rogues of Wapping—wliose name is 
Legion—are asleep at this hour. Go, then, and 
remember that never, even in battle, will you be 
nearer unto death than you have been this night.” 

He opened the door, which was carefully lock- 
ed and bolted, and set the prisoner free. 

It was now past three o’clock in the morning, 
and still quite dark, The cold air made Jack 
shiver in his rags, but it revived and refreshed 
him. He looked up and down the street. There 
were ho passengers at that hour save the market- 
gardeners’ carts, which were already lumbering 
nlong, filled with vegetables, to the markets of 
the Fleet and Covent Garden; the rest of the 
world was still sleeping. Then he surveyed the 
house carefully. 
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“* Forget th’s louse, quoth his reverence? I 
shall first forget Aaron Fletcher.” 

It was too dark to observe particularly any dis- 
tinguishing marks. There was no sign hung ont. 
The ground-floor was lower than the street, and 
the upper story, which projected two feet and 
more, and looked as if it was going to falla any 
moment, had thick bars outside the windows, “ [ 
shall know the house again,” said Jack, “ by the 
bars. And now, gentlemen, sleep on and dream 
—I wish you pleasant dreams — until I come 
back, which will be, I take it, before vou have yet 
awakened.” 

(TO BE OONTINUKD.) 


ASHER BROWN DURAND. 


death of Asner Brows Duranp, which oe- 
curred at South Orange, New Jersey, September 
17, removes a patriarchal figure from the com- 
pany of living American artists. Mr. Duranp 
was born August 21, 1796, on the estate on which 
he passed the closing vears of his life, and on 
which he died. Like most of the American art- 
ists of that time, and indeed of a much later time, 
he began his artistic carecr as an engraver, hav- 
ing been apprenticed seventy-four vears ago. 
The best known of his plates is his engraving of 
VANDERLYN’s “ Ariadne’’—an admirable piece of 
work, Which, with others of the same class, won 
for young Doranp the reputation of being the 
best line engraver in America. He painted many 
portraits which became celebrated, but it is by 
his landscapes that he won his greatest reputa- 
tion, and is best known to the vounger genera- 
tion. These belonged to what has of late years 
been disparagingly called the “Hudson River 
School,” and their manner has been rendered ob- 
solete by works the painters of which had the 
advantage of a wider and deeper technical know- 
ledge. But if we “compare them with the bet- 
tering of the time,” as SuHaKESPKARK counselled, 
we must acknowledge that with whatever tech- 
nical weakness they may betray, they exhibit also 
a sincere love and study of nature, and a power 
of reproducing poetic impressions with delicacy 
and grace which the works of younger and better 
equipped men by no means always show. Mr. 
Dcranp succeeded Professor Morsk as President 
of the National Academy in 1845. 


CAPTAIN HATFIELD’S. FIGHT. 

Tux surrender of Geronimo and Natcuez and 
their companions gives additional interest to ev- 
ery event of the long Apache campaign thus hap- 
pily brought to a close. There was no more pa- 
thetic incident in the whole chase of thde hostiles, 
which lasted from May ull September, than the 
burial of the dead at Frontares, Mexico, a sketch 
of which, made on the spot, is published this 
week. Nor does any other incident show better 
the peculiar difficulties and dangers of Indian 
warfare in the Southwest, 

On May 15 Captain Hatrieep, in command of 
the Fourth Cavalry, was ordered from his posi- 
tion on the boundary line between the United 
States and Mexico to follow a trail of hostiles 
northward. He struck the trail by the help of 
a picturesque scout, who has been christened 
“ Johnnie Fewclothes,” and he surprised the 
Indians and captured their horses and saddles. 
The command then marched back. While pass- 
ing through a box-caiion the cavalry themselves 
were surprised and fired on by Apaches. There 
was a stampede of the horses, and before order. 
could be restored four men had been killed. The 
cavalrymen repulsed the Indians, recovered the 
bodies of their comrades, and carried them to 
Frontares, Mexico. There in the night by the 
light of torches they buried them by au old adobe 
wall. Some of the Mexicans came to witness 
the simple ceremony, and the “ greaser” women 
shrieked, as is their custom at a burial. Strate- 
lier military burials there have often been, but 
few more impressive ones. 3 


W-AIFS AND STRAYS. 

A proJxct is on foot for a submarine railway 
tunnel, to cost’ six million dollars, between Swe- 
den and Denmark. We do not know that it is 
for sale, but there is a piece of tunnel under the 
North River which the pro- 


— 


* duckshot were fired into his back. 


jectors might be able *to buy 
to start with, It is possible, 
however, that no tunnel will be 
attempted, for Denmark seems 
tu be in some doubt about it, as 
England was when the move- 
ment was active to connect her 
by tunnel with France. Some 
nations appear to regard tun- 
nels as some householders do 
coal-holes, that is, as conven- y, me 
ient places for rapacious in- 
truders to pop through. New- an, 
Yorkers, however, have never 
felt any particular trepidation 
ut the prospect of being con- 
nected by tunnel with New 
Jersey. 


J 


It has been found in Dres- 
den that glass can be cast in 
the same manner as iron, and 
experiments are now in prog- 
ress to see how it will do for 
railway tracks. Nervous per- 
sous who had not considered 
the matter might feel at first 
some trepidation at trayelling 
upon glass railway tracks, par- 
ticularly if the cars were fur- 
nished with iron wheels, but it 
is alleged that cast glass is 
much tougher and more co- 
hesive than castiron. In fact 
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it is hoped and expected by the inventors that 
glass rails will outlast rails of steel. A company 
of Americans in Russia were lately reported as 
about to engage in the manufacture of paper 
car wheels. If these should prove durable, it 
would be very satisfactory to have them and the 
glass rails used together. Paper wheels running 
upon glass rails would seem reasonable enough. 
But the idea of iron wheels upon glass rails does 
violence to common-sense, a8 common-sense is 
at present constituted, 


A cow was found dead in a field in East Brad- 
ford, Pennsyivania. One of her hind-legs had 
become fixed in one of her horns, which were 
very crooked, and plainly she had met her death 
in her violent struggles to extricate it. Almost 
every newspaper account of this oceurrence is 
headed, “ Death of. the Cow with a Crumpled 
Horn.” It is rare to meet with se general and 
spontaneous a tribute to a favorite author. 


A correspondent says that Ireland has more 
than twice as many policemen as England, in pro- 
portion to her popalation, and nearly three times 
as many as Scotland. It costs #7,500,000 every 
year to keep the peace in Ireland, as against 
$1,700,000 in Scotland, and $17,000,000 in Eng- 


land. The Irish police, a8 a rule, are very tall 
men. They wear helmets, and clothes of olive 


green, and are armed: with rifles, short swords, 
and clubs. 


There is a citizen of Texas, according to report, 
who has in his body seyeral pounds of lead which 
he received in the shape of bullets. When he 
was a boy he received thirty-six buckshot from 
a sportsman who mistook him for a deer; during 
the war he received several bullets, which remain 
in his body; and in 1873, by mistake, fiftv-one 
At the best 
estimate he carries about in his person sixty bul- 
lets, ranging in size from a duckshot to an ounce 
Minie-ball. 


It is reported that one of several new toys 
which have come out in London this season is a 
“house on fire. Two firemen stand and work a 
fire-engine, while a third climbs up a ladder to a 
third-story window, into which he plunges head- 
foremost, subsequently appearing through the 
ground.”’ There is no explanation accompanving 
the tov, and why the fireman plunges in at thie 
thitd-story window and comes up through the 
ground, instead of plunging through the ground 
and coming out of the third-story window, is 
something that cannot now be told. 


Germany, in addition to having the deepest 
hole in the ground, has now the tallest chimney. 
It is 440 feet high, and is 6 feet higher than the 
chimney near Glasgow, which used to be the high- 
est. The German chimney is 114 feet in diam- 
eter at the bottom and 10 feet at the top. 


Communities differ very much in the measure 
of their patience, and a musician may find it 
awkward to offer to one set of people the provo- 
cation that he may give to another set with im- 
punitv. It is probable that the gentleman who 
plaved a bugle in his state-room on board an ocean 
steam-ship all the way over from Liverpool was a 
New-Yorker He had been educated by hearing 
the whuops and war-cries of the milkmen and 
vegetable venders of this town to believe that 
people would stand anything. It was natural, 
therefore, that when a fellow-passenger on board 
the steam-ship expustulated with him and begged 
him to quit playing on his bugle he should lave 
felt the interferenee unwarranted and imperti- 
nent, and should have resented it accordingly. 
That the expostulating passenger finally should 
have béen unable to restrain his feelings, and at 
the conclusion of the voyage, as all were gathered 
on deck to go ashore, should have strag¢k the 
bugler violently in the face, is evidence that he 
(the expostulator) was not a New-Yorker, but 
probably a Philadelphian whose habit of: being 
quiet was inexpressibly dear to him. If he had 
been a New-Yorker it would not have oecurred 
to him that bugle-playing between the decks of 
a steam-ship noise. | 


CRUSHING. 


Young Sweller, who is a very fine violinist, overhears the following: 
Urouin. “* Hey, Bill, there’s one of them orkestry fellers that plays in 
ter Switzers Summer Garden.” 
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CANON OF LAS ANIMAS. 


Tue discovery of silver ore in California Gulch, 
Colorado, and the subsequent magic rearing of the 
town of Leadville, were the spurs to civil engi- 
neering which put a railroad through the narrow 
cafion of the Arkansas River, and added to the 
long list of scenic attractions belonging to the 
railway system of the United States a passage 
through the famous “ Royal Gorge.” The suc- 
cess of this bold undertaking, the difficulty of 
which will be appreciated when vou are told that 
the granjte walls of this great “shadowy pass” 
rise perpendicularly many hundred feet in the 
air, and are in places so close together that there 
is barely room for the little rushing river to pass 
between them, led very naturally to the conclu- 
sion that there were no portions of the Rocky 
Mountains, however seemingly inaccessible, which 
could not be reached by the iron trail of the nar- 
row-gauge railroad. Adventurous prospectors 
with their pack trains had penetrated into the 
lofty parks and hidden gulches of the Gunnison 
and San Juan countries, and little settlements 
were rapidly springing into existence in all parts 
of the State. It was with the purpose of finding 
these new towns, and of connecting them with 
the outer world, by way of Denver's doorway, 
that the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad, like 
some huge spider clinging to the foot-hills, threw 
out long, thin limbs or branches in half a dozen 
directions up into the heart of the mountains. 

Among other “points” which this indomitable 
little parrow-gauge road set about reaching was 
Silverton, which is picturesquely situated in a 
toad park about nine thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, and which is walled in on all 
sides by lofty peaks Of course there was only 
one way of reaching Silverton, and that was 
through the cafion of the Rio de las Animas, 
or “River of Souls.”” Through that cafion, there- 
fore, went the engineers, and behind them fol- 
lowed the iron rails. A view of a bit of this 
road is shown in the illustration on our double 
page. A traveller who recently returned from 
a visit to Silverton, in describing to a friend 
the journey through the Animas Cafion, said: 
“The vock ledge along which the railroad runs 
for many miles bears just about such proportion 
to the great guich through which you are travel- 
ling as that little mantel-piece over there bears 
to this room. ‘The train reminds you of a cater- 
pillar crawling along the top of a narrow picture 
hung high up in an unmense gallery of. paint- 
ings. It’s grand, but it’s ticklish.” 

The cafioun of Las Animas, better known on 
the road as the “Silverton grade,” is declared 


‘by many to .be the most magnificent of all the 


cafions of the Rocky Mountains. Spread out be 
fore you as, moving slowly along the narrow ledge, 
you look from the car windows across the nar- 
row chasm is a smooth, unscalable wall, that 
yleams like highly polished bronze, but is striped 
with upright lines of shadow. From apparently 
unfathomable depths below comes up the roar 
of driven waters, and leaning from the car win- 
dow you can just discern the greenish surface of 
the torrent rushing along the bed of the gorge. 
Looking upward, you can see where the opposite 
wall breaks away into receding hills, on whose 
grassy wooded slopes in summer-time the 
sunshine seems to be playing at bide-and-seek. 
From the rear door of the train you get a view 
of the wall along which, fiy-like, the cars are 
creeping, The mountain presents a red granite 
front perpendicular for nearly a thousand feet. 
The long balcony or shelf which holds the rail- 
road track, and which is only just wide enough 
for the purpose, has been chiselled from the 
solid rock midway between top and bottom of 
the precipice Overhead the beetling walls tow- 
er ominously, in many places projecting so far 
as to cut off all view of the sky and the sunlight 
above. In some places the defile closes into so 
narrow a compass that the tall pines and sprace- 
trees clinging precariously to the cliffs mingle 
their ‘branehés m a dim arch that spans the 
chasm. The cost of building of ove mile of the 
railroad through this vemarkable cafon was 
$140,000 


FROM SEVEN TO NINE OF A DAY 


Seven o'clock in the morning, and Anabel 
Clifton’s wedding-day ! 

The sunshine drifted through the half-closed 
blinds and danced apon the white wall of the 
upper roém in the Elizabethan tower of the Clif 
tons’ river-town villa. The little apartment, usu- 
ally in studied order, was strewn with incongru- 
ous draperies, and was, as one might say, in di. 


.shevelment. Anabel was still asleep She did 


not stir when her mother and her nurse—the 
aged nurse of all the family of eight, of whom 
the seventeen-vear-old Anabel was the eldest and 
the favorite—climbed up the narrow stairway 
from the nursery, and stood at the curtained en- 
trance gazing in. 

It is not in a sleeper to withstand desperately 
earnest glances, and Anabel’s eyelids trembled, 
tien unfolded. She had been deeply asleep, for 
she seemed to come slowly back from the mys- 
terious workd as she fixed her eves on the two 
mute figures and gradually recognized them. No 
sooner had one ray of recognizant consciousness 
passed from her than one of the visitors—the 
mother—vanished, There had been something 
so girlishly, so almost babyishly, innocent in the 
sweet little sleeping face, and something so un- 
speakably dear in its awakening, that she could 
not trast herself to linger She stole down the 
stairway, and catching up from its erib her 
youngest darling, a girl, and of all ber children 
most like her fresh, faultiess, beautiful Anabel, 
she burst into a passion of weeping. | 
* The old nurse advanced. “Come, Miss Ambel, 
high time ye war a-stirrin’ An’ dis ver weddin’ 
day, an’ de presen’s a-fluddin’ in hansum. Come, 
honey, bes’ put on yer dressin’-gown and lebe de 


am trubbled enaf a 


HARPERS 


fixin’ till affer breakfas’. For Dinah she gone 

sech a breakfas’; ail de tibbies ver fond ob, 

iss Ambel, briled chicken, abble tart, ebery- 

ting neviting. But dis yere’s yer weddin’ time, 
an’, honey, dere isn’t sech a bride ebery day.” 

“Such a happy, happy bride!” said Anabel. 

She had slipped from her bed in a twinkling, 
and stood beside her dusky friend, with her hand 
on the cumbrous shoulder, and her roseate face 
fondly near the dark-hued, wrinkled, but ever 
kindly one. She kissed the old goodie a kiss on 
her forehead. 

“Such a happy, happy bride!” said Anabel. 

8 o'clock A.M.—Breakfast over, but hardly 
tasted, in spite of “the tibbies.” Oh, why do 
they keep the pet morsels of life until the exact 
moment when ‘tis impossible to swallow them ” 

“May the children come in?” asked a vuice, 
cheerily. 

A rush of little ones. They climb on Anabel’s 
knee, they kiss her, they hug her. May, the eld- 
est, steals her arm around the white neck, and 
takes one of the long bright golden curls of 
“the bride” between her lips. Jancey, the fa- 
vorite brother, blurits out: “Oh, what a fool you 
are, Nannie, to go and Jeave us! Such lots of 
fun as we had ahead, too!” 

“ And we love you so!” whispers May. 

“Oh, vou darlings!” cries Anabel, springing 
up from her chair, and tumbling down the young- 
sters without noticing. “ Bridget! nursie!” she 
calls to the maids in the anteroom, “take the 
children away directly.” 

She can hardly restrain her tears until she is 
obeved, and the door closes upon the little fig- 
ures. Then munrouring to herself, “ But I must 
not cry and spoil my eyes, for it is my wedding 
day,” she weeps bitterly. 

9 o'clock A.M.—The bridal dress arrived at 
last. “If it had not been for J ‘a influence in 
the custom-house it would never have gut through 
in time, and you would have to be married 

“Has it come?” says Anabel, perfectly indif- 
ferently, 

Yes; asuperb chef-d'’auvre of Parisian costum- 
ing. White tulle over white satin, tle tulle etud- 
ded all over with white jasmine and orange blos- 
soms; the veil bordered with orange blossoms ; 
a corsage knot of jasmine and orange, and wreath 
for coiffure to match. 

Anabel rejected the bouquet of the corsage. 
“] shall wear—these at least—natural flowers,” 
she said. 

“ An’ de nat’ral flowers am here,” said the old 
nurse. ‘“ Dey am come fo’ suah, ‘long wid Massa 
Frauklin’s weddin’ gif’. Better late den neber! 
A cross ob emrils, Miss Ambel. Missus jes peeked 
in, an’ I miscovered. A mighty pretty gif’ for 
Massa Franklin.” And the fond creature gave 
Anabel a strange penetrating glance—a reproach- 
ful glance, if anything so affectionate could be 
called reproachful. 

10 o'clock A.M—Anabel has tried on the 
wedding dress. Her groomsmen and bridemaids 
have come to practise the formalities of the cere- 
mony. The eldest brother, Jancey, with a look 
of great seriousness, personates the bridegroom ; 
May, with no seriousness at all, persunates the 
clergyman. Then Anabel, alone in the tower 
roow, disencumbered of the bridal dress, glances 
into the small jewel case enclosing the cross of 


emeralds, Franklin Monroe’s gift. ‘1 would - 
wear it if I could,” she says to herself, “only. 


a bride must be in pure white. What @ lovely 
color these stones have! I do not wonder that 
tired lapidaries rest their eves upon emeralds. I 
would dike to wear it, for I love—oh, indeed I love 
Cousin Franklin next best to mother—next best 
in all the world to mother and Eugene.” 

At the very thought of the name “ Eugene,” 
Auabel Clifton colored. She was much in love 
with the young man Eugene Sands, her cho<en 
husband —deeply in love, although she had 
known him. scatfvely three thonths ; and but for 
his high credentials, his wealth and position, his 
impetuous persistence in hastening the marriage, 
and the urgent fatality that precipitates a love- 
match, Anabel’s sole guardian, her mother, couki 
not have been persuaded to part so early with 
ber child. 

“ And to-day I shall be his wife!” gasped Ana- 
bel, wigh a sudden time-stroke on her heart, half 
dread, half ecatasy. 

11 o'clock A.M.—“ A note for vou, Miss Clif- 
ton,” says a servant, breaking up Anabel’s svli- 
tude, 

12 o'clock M.—Anabel is lying motionless in a 
“dead faint,” and the ceremony to be at three ! 

The news spread through the house like wild- 
fire. The mother, the nurse, and the ductor, 
lastily summoned, were at her bedside. 

“She neber fainted afore in her bressed life- 
time,” said the old nurse. “Sumthin’s happened 
fo’ suah.” 

“She had a note sent to her,” some one sug- 
gested. She dismissed immediately the servant 
who brought it; then a sharp call was heard—a 
cry, When the tower room was reached, Anabel 
lay stretched on the floor in a death-like swoon. 
Where was the note that a moment before she 
must have had in ber hand? It was nowhere to 
be found. 

1 o'clock P.M.—The flower decorators busy in 
finishing the fragrant ornament of the house, no- 
thing remaining to be done but te hang the shields 
of cumellias in the halls, and twine the balusters 
of the stairs with pink carnations and smilax. 
Time for the bride to be at her toilet; the hair- 
dresser is in waiting. | 

“] must see my mother all alone,” said Ana- 
bel, still white as a ghost, and almost smothered 
by the anxious thronging of ber attendants. “I 
want her with me quite alone.” 

“Den swaller dis yere quietin’ bowl ob nour- 
ishin’, Miss Ambel, an’ bear up, honey; missus 

reddy.” 

Anabel drank the strengthening potion unques- 
tiouingly. Then the authoritative crone ordered 
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every one from the tower room, and the mother, 
pale as her child, came to the bedside. 

“Dear mother,” said Anabel—an@\ the fond 
eves that looked upon her as she spoke seemed 
to see before their wistful gaze no longer a child, 
but a woman—a child quickly but surely aged 
into the lotof woman. “ Dear mother, this is ny 
wedding day, but I have changed my mind— 
changed my mind, Don’t be troubled, dear ; ‘tis 
only about a frifle. I shall be married,” she spoke 
on, hurriedly, “to-day. At three o'clock every 
one will be here, of course, and I may be a little 
late. I have changed my mind, dear mother, 
about my first groomsman.” Anabel had a choice 
in this, because her lover, Engene Sands, was but 
a stranger in the town—an Englisiman arrested 
upon a pleasure tour by the fascination of Ana- 
bel. “I want Cousin Franklin to be sent for 
immediately.” 

“My darling,” said the mother, with gentle 
hesitation, “I will do just as you say, for i want 
everything to please you to-day. But do you 
think it is quite kind to Franklin, who has loved 
vou so long and faithfully, and who, although we 
call him so for affection, is not really vour cous- 
in, remember—do you think it ie quite kind in 
you to ask him to accept such a conspicuous 
place in this ordeal ?” 

Anabel sank back on her pillow with an ashy 
line drawn about her lips, threatening another 
swoon, “I must see him,” she murmured, “ Send 
for him, dear mother, if you love your little Aua- 
bel. Send for him at once.” 

2 o'clock P.M.—“ Is Cousin Franklin below 
Tell him to please go into the library and take a 
book. I shall be ready to receive him presently. 
And now bring the hair-dresser; and then dress 
me as quickly as possible.” 

This was Anabel’s order. When every touch 
was complete she went to the mirror, and for 
five minutes or more—so they said afterward— 
looked at the reflection of herself steadfastly. 

“Is this you, Anabel Clifton?” they heard her 
say; and then she came back to her mother and 
the children, who waited to view her, and showed 
herself—dazzling—to them, all smiles. 

3 o'clock rolling up to the 
door. The drawing-roois in splendor; the re- 
ception-rooms on the upper floors filling with 
opera-cloaked guests and with gentlemen draw- 
ing on their light gloves; the bridemaids and 
groomsmen grouped in an anteroom apart, 

“Tell Cousin Franklin he may come to me,” 
said Anabel. She was now in the radiance of 
her beauty, two bright roses glowing freshly upon 
her cheeks, fur so vouth masks with bloom its 
fever, her eves violet-lidded, radiant. She whis- 

to her mother, who was the last to linger, 
* Darling, bring him yourself, and then leave us 
for ten, for twenty minutes.” She was glancing 
toward the dressing-table, and added, without 
change of voice: “Stay a moment, dear mother. 
Let me see if the ribbon is secure on my fan. 
Yes, everything is in order.” And 80, never sus- 
pecting the storm that was sweeping over a soul 
disguised in this smiling calm, Anabel’s mother 
left her. 

4 o'clock P.M.—An hour after the time fixed 
for the wedding. The bridemaids and grooms- 
men becoming very impatient. Anabel still lin- 
gers in hertower. Franklin Monroe is seated in 
the window-seat at her side. Fortunately for the 
order of the day, and Anabel’s sudden wish, he 
is in fall dress. He had intended to be present 
at this marriage, cost him what pang it might. 

“ Cousin Franklin,” said Anabel Clifton, “I am 
in very great sorrow, and naturally in my sorrow 
I turn to a trusted friend.” 

At this moment a knock at the door demanded 
attention. “ Every one is.waiting,” a voice said; 
“but Mr. Sands has not come. Mrs. Clifton will 
send to his botel, if Miss Anabel is willing.”. 

“Send for him,” said Anabel. And Franklin 


thought that he saw her shudder. He glanced © 
‘ owner of the house) the snow lav four inches 


at his watch, as at the door he reiterated the al- 
most inaudible order. He returned, troubled. 

“ Tell me,” he said, “the cause of your sorrow. 
I will help you if-I can.. You can trust me—you 
know that, Anabel—to my life’s end.” 


Anabel had allowed him in his earnestness to. 


clasp her little white-gloved hand. He felt that 
it was ice-cold. Then she went to her bureau— 
the bureau rifled that morning of all its delicate- 
ly stitched treasure—quite empty now, excepting 
one drawer, which Anabel unlocked. ‘She took 
from it an unsealed note—the message that, with 
a woman's new-born instinct of “ veiling her heart 
from the world,” she had concealed and turned 
the lock upon, before, in the uncontrollable cli- 
max of her misery, she had cried for help, and 
fallen, as they had found her, in a death-like 
swoon, 

She stood still, looking downward, and holding 
the unsealed note in her hand. — 

Another knock, another message. “ Mr. Sands 
has left his hotel. They thought he was to leave 
town by the 4.30 express. hat shall we do, 
Miss Anabel ?” : 

“Send to the depot,”’ was the order, 

She flew to Franklin’s side. She clasped his 
haud, “ Dear friend,” she said, “ vou have loved 
me truly for—so long. You love me now, do you 
not?” 

Something forbade the loyal son} of Franklin 
Monroe to say “I love you” to an affianced bride. 
But his eloquent eyesphis earnest face, gave as- 
surance to Avabel. He said, “ | am at your cem- 
mand,” 

She put the letter into his hand. | 

He glanced over the passionate protestations, 
the plea for forgiveness, the breaking of a heart 
at Anabel’s feet, to comprehend the one marked 
sentence that explained why the announced mar- 
riage was unlawful, impossible—why Eugene 
Sands had fled. 

One more message. “No tidings from the 
railway depot. Mr. Sands has not been ‘seen 
there to-day. The ple are very impatient. 


Mrs. Clifton sends to know what we shall say.” 
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“Say J ain coming,” said Anabel. 

She closed the dqgor. Sbe was almost fabulous 
in her brilliant beauty as, in face of her mingled 
love and resolve, she returned to Franklin. 

She tore from the knot of orange blossoms that 
had accompanied Franklin’s gift, and which was 
already clasped against the bosom of her bridal 
dress, one flower, and fastened it in his vest. 

5 o'clock P.M.—Two hours late; but at last 
the wedding march strikes up. The bride is 
coming! The long delay is rewarded by the 
vision. “She looks like an angel,” they said. 

Que riveted gaze at the bride, and then all eves 
turned upon the bridegroom. 

Already bridemaids and groomsmen had rallied 
from the shock of surprise. The throng of 
guests accepted their astonixhment as best they 
might. Anabel’s mother, pale and trembling, 
glancing toward her darling when the cortége en- 
tered, with its surprising dénouement, murmured, 
“Thank Heaven!” The young bride’s loveliness 
subdued everybody. Even the children behaved 
discreetly, beyond all precedent, in extreme exi- 
gency of children’s behavior. The whole house- 
holdi—the whole town, in fact—had known of 
Monroe's devotion, and there had been no lack of 
sympathetic indignation when his right to be 
Anabel’s lover was usurped by an arrogant 
stranger. 

6 o'clock P.M—Under the marriage bell of 
lilies and white roses, a married woman, Anabel 
Monrve. And every one pushing up to kiss and 
congratulate the bride. And the bridegroom ? 
He was equal to the occasion—a good deal to say 
of a man who, in addition to the usual nervous- 
ness ascribed to the masculine mood upon such 
an occasion, had known in the rapid experience 
of a moment the transition from despair to tri- 
umph. 

7 o'clock P.M.—In her travelling dress, and 
in the carriage; the adieux all made; the luck- 
propitiating shoe, May's pet embroidered slip- 
per, to be framed in a glass case eventually, flung 
after the reveding wheels into the highway. The 
sound of the dance tread and the music pours into 
the open air. And from between half-barred 
blinds of a window not far off an anxious, grief- 
drawn face follows with its guilty eyes the car- 
—_ receding in the avenue’s sunset-reddened 

usk. 

8 o'clock P.M—A compartment in a palace- 
car destined to stop at West Point. Rooms 
bespoken by telegraph, which at morning shall 
show the dawn’s superb outlook upon a wooded 
path winding to the river’s edge, the well-known 
Flirtation Path, freighted for Franklin Monroe 
with a memory of first love—a first love buried, 
as he thought, but awakened by fate at last so 
strangely, so dazzlingly, from the sleeping, not 
dead, past. . 

In the car alone, a bride and bridegroom. 

’ “Cousin Franklin,” says the new-made wife— 
“cousin” (she cannot drop at once the old-time 
term), “you are sure, perfectly sure, are you not, 
that you love me ?” 

“ Perfectly sure,” not very audibly, not 
steadily, but stung to his soul with the blissful 
assurance of the truth of his assertion, her hus- 

nd answers. 

“T love you /” said Anabel. 

9 o'clock P.M.—A moonlight night. Ali well! 
ogy River express train entering the High- 

nds. 


THE GHOSTS OF LUNAR 
CRATERS. 
By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


In Belfast, last spring, I was shown a photo- 
graph of a house and the grounds around it in 
which I noticed a singular featare. The photo- 
graph had been taken in the winter-tiine, when 
(us I was told by the photographer himself, the 


thick upon the lawns and fields. Yet on one of 
the lawns, or rather upon the snow covering it, 
there could be clearly traced the outlines of the 
courts marked for lawn-tennis. The owner of 
the house, a gentleman well known in New York 
(he was one of the most skilful of the team of 
riflemen sent over from Ireland to America a few 
yeurs since), told me that he had been surprised 
to find the forms of the tennis-courts distinctly 
traceable during the winter months, for they had 
only been marked with chalk. But that they 
should in some way be discernjble when covered 
with a four-inch layer of snow would have seem- 
ed incredible had not the fact beeu not only wit- 
nessed, but recorded by the faithful eye of pho- 
tographiy. 

It may not at a first view appear that there is 
any obvious connection between the craters on 
the moon and the nmiarkings on a lawn-tennis 
court; but I found in the peculiar circumstances 
under which these markings were seen, and in 
their singularly ghostly aspect, the explanation 
of a lunar feature which I had long noticed with- 
out suspecting its significance. In the midat of 
those broad dark tracts on the moon’s face which 
are still called seas, though it has long been known 
that there is no trace of water upon them, there 


-can be seen markings which correspond exactl/ 


in shape and arrangement with the forius of cra- 
ters and ridges on the lighter parts of the moon. 
when these are seen under a full light, so wut 
no shadows attest the peculiarities of surfave 
contour which really mark these regions. In oth- 
er words, where there are no craters, no ridges, 
no valleys—for the surfaces of the broad dark 
“seas” are as level as the desert regions on the 
earth—there are seen, under full sunlight, appear- 
ances which as strongly'su t craters, rid 

aud vallevs as do the actual forms of. these fea- 
tures when similarly illuminated. Mr, Saxby, a 
skilful and experienced observer, residing at 
Clevedon, Somersetshire, England, in speaking to 
me of these strange markings on the so-called 
lunar seas, described them aptly as “ghosts of 
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craters,” though besides craters other irregular- 
ities of surface contour, such a8 mountain ranges, 

ks, ridges, valleys, and so forth, seem pictured 
in the same ghostly way on the lunar seas. One 
may compare the phenomenon to what might be 
expected if a condition of things suggested by 
Galileo’s enemies, and jocularly accepted by the 
Florentine astronomer, existed on these dark 
parts of the moon’s surface. When he an- 
nounced his discovery that there are mountains 
on the moon, some of the opponents of telescop- 
ic observation answered that the moon must ne- 
cessarily have a smooth surface, for the Greek 
astronomers said so. “If, then, there seem to 
be irregularities, these can only be apparent; 
the real surface is no doubt smooth, but being 
transparent, mountains and craters underneath 
it are seen through its crystalline substance.” 
Galileo retorted with a jest well suited as a re- 
ply to so absurd an argument. “ Let them be- 
ware,” said he, “how they cover my lunar cra- 
ters with crystal, or on their crystal surface I 
will raise crystalline mountains ten times higher 
than those they have striven to bury.’ 

But there was no such explanaticn for the 
ghosts of craters as Galileo’s enemies tound for 
the shadow-throwing craters which his telescope 
had shown. The solar system presents no trans- 
parent substances—except, indeed, the atmos. 
pheres of planets—such as the ignorant Aristo- 
telians of Galileo’s time felt free (because of 
their ignorance) to imagine. Even the slate-col- 
ored inner ring of Saturn, through which, as 
through a crape veil, the body of the planet can 
be seen, has long since been recognized as only 
transparent in the sense in which a cloud of dust 
may be transparent, It seemed difficult, indeed, 
to understand how mere surface markings could 
have the forms, the wide span, tle vast dimen- 
sions, of lunar craters. On the other hand, if 
there ever had been craters having the height as 
well as the span of those still existing on the 
moon, it seemed impossible that either they could 
have been removed so completely as the smooth 
surfaces of the lynar seas seemed to imply, or 
that, if buried under some kind of deposit, any 
trace of their forms could be recognized. 

But in the light of such an observation as I 
recorded at the outset, the ghosts of lunar craters 
seem not only to be readily interpretable, but to 
throw very curious and interesting light on the 
past history of the moon. I have long main- 
tained that in all probability the dark tracts 
on the moon are the floors of lunar seas from 
which the waters have long since been with- 
drawn by a gradual process of absorption into 
the moon’s interior. They lie without exception 
at the lower levels, or, in other words, they occu- 
py just- those portions of the moon’s surface 
where the seas, if ever the moon had seas, must 
have been, and their peculiar tints correspond 
well with the belief that they represent layers of 
finely divided matter, washed by the waves of lu- 
nar oceans from the rocks and cliffs which once 
formed their shores. But if this is so, the broad 
dark tracts speak of immense periods of time, 
Long as is the time required for depositing the 
matter which covers to vast depths the sea floors 
of our earth, the time needed for corresponding 
work on the moon, with her thinner air, her 
smaller allowance of water, and her weaker 
gravity, must have been very much longer. More- 
ever, when we consider the shorter duration of 
the moon’s planet life, regarded as a whole, we 
see that the formation of her 8ea floors, requiring 
more time absolutely, required relatively much 
more time, than the formation of any of the 
Neptunian strata of our own earth. On the earth 
the changes lave many times occurred which the 
poet has pictured in the lines; 

** There rolls the op where grew the tree; 

Oh, earth, what changes hast thou seen! 
There where the. long street roars hath been 
The stillness of the central sea! 
** The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and 


Like mists they melt, the solid lands, 
Like clouds they shape themselves and go!” 


On the moon such changes have occurred: prob- 
ably but once. In the lunar seas, if, as we may 
well believe, they are sea floors, we have the rec- 
ord of hundreds of thousands of years, during 
which rain and wind and storm, the rushing river 
and the storm-swept sea, did their work, spread- 
ing deep layers of finely divided matter over what 
had once been an irregular surface. But though 
the craters and the mountain ranges, the ridges 
and the valleys, of those buried lands are now 
buried beneath the smooth surface of vast ovean 
beds, they attest their presence through some 
strange difference in the texture of the matter 
lying over former elevations and depressions. 
To the eye the difference may be eo slight as to 
be barely discernible—though, be it noticed, the 
vhosts of craters were first observed when the 
moon was under ordinary telescopic scrutiny. 
But photography strengthens the slight differ- 
ences of tint, insomuch that one might almost 
imagine the ghosts of craters to be the buried 
craters themselves, seen “‘as through a glass 
darkly.” In some of the photographs taken by 
the Drapers, by Rutherfurd, and by Delarue the 


features of the buried continents are seen with 


singular distinctness, although the surfaces actu- 
ally photographed are as level as the great des- 
erts of our earth. 

It appears to me that these ghosts of craters 
should afford an admirable subject of study for 
those observers who are privileged to use tele- 
scopes of exceptional power. Photography also, 
as recently applied to the heavenly bodies by the 
Brothers Henry at Paris (with results much more 
valuable than any heretofore obtained), might 
throw valuable light on the past history of our 
neighbor world, Already astronomers have felt 
justified in saving of her, “She being dead, yet 
speaketh.” But only lately have they begun to 
learn how much she can tell us, not only of her 
own history, but of stages of the earth’s history 
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of which the records have long since been swept 
away from the earth herself. Such records re- 
main on the moon, because in her case denuding 
forces have been much weaker and have worked 
tor a much shorter time. 


THE CYCLING TOURNAMENT 
AT SPRINGFIELD. 


Tre fifth annual Tournament of the Spring- 
field Bieycle Club, at Springtield, Massachusetts, 
was held during four avs of last week, begin- 
ning on Tuesday. In point of attendance, and in 
some of the accomplishments, notably the break- 
ing of the one-mile record in the race for the 
world’s championship, the tournament was a 
great success. The races were, as usual, run 
under the rules of the American Cyclist Union, 
and took place on a half-mile track built inside 
of the regular trotting track in Hampton Park. 
The advertised value of the prizes given was 
#7500, and as ten races were run each day of the 
ineeting, and prizes given not only to the first and 
second, but also to the third contestant in eaeh 
event, it will readily be seen that a large amount 
of monev was apparently needed. 

A particularly interesting feature of this year’s 
tournament was the first appearance of the new 
and recently defined order of wheelmen known as 
“ promateurs.” The promateur, as his name sug- 
gests, is a cross b tween a professional and an 
amateur, and in England is termed a “ maker’s 
amateur.” He does not race for money prizes, but 
is employed to ride and displav the merits of some 
particular style of wheel, which is furnished to 
him free of charge by the manufacturer, who also 
defrays all his expenses while attending race 
meetings. Although this method of advertising 
has long been employed, such riders have, until 
this season, been classed as amateurs, and in 
competition with them real, simon- pure ama- 
teurs have had but little chance of capturing 
prizes. 

Now that the League of American Wheelmen 
has properly classified these promateurs, the gen- 
uine amateurs have plucked up heart, and attend- 
ed the recent tournament in greater numbers than 
ever before, thereby adding an element of interest 
to the races that has heretofore flagged. On the 
other hand, the Springfield meeting was nearly 
deprived, except among the professionals, of the 
international feature which has in former years 
been among its most decided attractions, by this 
new classification, Makers’-amateurs exist in 
England as well as in America, and most of the 
crack riders on that side of the Atlantic are to be 
found among them; but they will not acknow- 
ledge themselves to be ought other than genuine 
amateurs, anc for fear lest they should become 
tainted with professionalism by coming to Amer- 
ica and racing with our promateurs, they have 
staid at home. Last vear these representatives 
of English manufacturers proved themselves so 
much faster than the amateurs whom they met 
on this side that they carried home most of the 
prizes offered at the Springfield tournament ; 
wherefore the American promateurs, who feel 
that they have picked up wonderfully within the 
past twelve months, are greatly disappointed at 
not having had the opportunity to try conclusions 
with them again. 

The American Cyclist Uniorw this year broke 
down the division between two classes of riders to 
the extent of allowing the promateurs to race with 
the professionals for the world’s one-mile cham- 
pionship. This contest, which was conducted in a 
long series of trial heats, somewhat upon the plan 
of a billiard tournament, where the contest is grad- 
ually narrowed down to two players, atiracted 
more attention than any other feature of the tour- 
nament, and resulted in the breaking of the world’s 
one-mile record (his own) by Frep Woon, of 
Leicester, England, during a trial heat with Woop- 
sIDK, the speedy professional rider of Minneapolis, 
his time being 2.324. 

This heat between Woop and Woopsipr was 
a pleasing exception to most of the professional 
trial heats, which were simply “loafs.” The 
management of the tournament deserve great 
credit, however, for the effort they made to put 
a stop to all jockeying and hippodroming. In- 
deed, in the very first professional heat for the 
world’s championship, between R. A. NEILson, of 
Boston, and R. Jamxs, of Birmingham, England, 
the riders were fined $10 each for slow riding, 
as well they might have been, treir time for the 
mile being 4 minutes 19 seconds, 

Among the promateurs the trial heats for the 
world’s championship were hotly contested. In 
one heat W. A. Rowr, of Lynn, Massachusetts, 
beat C. E. Fiver, of Jersey City, in the remark- 
ably good time of 2 minutes 38 seconds. It was 
a foregone conclusion from the first that Woop 
would win in the professional class, and that tle 
contest among the promateurs would narrow 
down to and Groren M. Henpxx, and the 
betting as to which of these riders would be the 
contestant of Woop in the final and deciding 
heat of all was very heavy. 

Henpkk appeared in great form during all the 
events in which he took part. On the opening 
day of the tournament he captured the ten-mile 
American championship for promateurs in 29 
minutes 28% seconds, defeating W. A. Rxyoapss, 
of Dorchester, Percy W. Stone, of St. Louis, 
Cuaries P. Apams, of Springfield, and C. E. 
Fivar, of Jersey City. Rows, of Lynn, did not 
enter for this race, evidently preferring not to 
meet Henpex until in the heat contest for the 
world’s one-mile championship. 

Rain prevented racing on Thursday. On Fri- 
day, in the final promateur heat for the one-mile 
championship between and Henpex, the 


former won by half a wheel. Rowx and Woop 


raced the final heat on Saturday, and the cliam- 
pionship was won by Rows in 3.08%. 

The amateur races were nearly all interesting 
and well contested. In the one-mile amateur 


tandem tricrcle race for the American Cyclist 
Union Championship W. E. Cristand P.S. Brown, 
of Washington, D. C., lowered all previous rec- 
ords, making the mile in 2 minutes 43} seconds. 
The fustest time ever before made was 2 minutes 
46 seconds. This was a very hotly contested 
event. A. B. Ricn, of Brooklyn, and Frxp Fos- 
rer, of Toronto, Ontario, were second, and F. T. 
Huntineton and G. H. of Cleveland, 
Ohio, third. The five-mile amateur race of the 
16 minutes 30 seconds class was one of the most 
exciting events of the tournament. It brought 
out ten riders, and was won in 15 minuies 2} 
seconds by H.S. Hart, of New Britain, with H. L. 
Buropick, of Albany, second, and P. S. Brown, of 
Washington, third. Since nearly all who took 
part in the Springfield tournament are entered 
for the opening tournament which is to be given 
on the new grounds at Roseville Station, Newark, 
New Jersey, beginning September 30, New-York- 
ers will soon have an opportunity to see a repeti- 
tion of these exciting vents. 
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THE GORRINGE MONUMENT. 


TuHere is something almost tragic in the career 
of the late Lieutenant-Commander Gorrineér, so 
far as that has been made known to the reading 
world. Smitten down by an incurable disorder 
in the full strength of his mental powers and 
manly ambitions, he passed away, leaving, us lie 
thought, much of his life-work unfinished. He 
had planned many enterprises of pith and mo- 
ment, all of which were left untouched, although 
the world will be satisfied with his notable achieve- 
ment of the transportation of the obelisk known 
as Cleopatra’s Needle from Egvpt to this country. 
In this work he adapted principles of the great- 
est simplicity, and applied an apparatus that was 
at once bold, original, and effective, to accomplish 
what in the hands of other engineers had cost 
large sums of money and required many months 
of time. By the simple device of swinging the 
monolith in a structure erected for that purpose, 
Captain GorrINGE succeeded in lowering the stone 
to the surface of the earth in safety. Instead of 
expensive transports, he took an iron ship, cut a 
hole in her bows, run in the obelisk, closed up 
the aperture, loaded the remaining stones by usual 
means, and sailed away while the baffled and cor- 
rupt native officials were studying out schemes 


. for more black-mail and further detentions of the 


venturous American. The same appliances used 
in the lowering of the monolith were employed to 
raise it to the position which it now occupies in 
Central Park. 

It has been truly said that, in its way, this feat 
of engineering was without a parallel. As vom- 
pared with what had been accomplished by otler 
nations in the direction of obelisk removal, tlie 
work of GorRINGE was simplicity itself. And 
they who know anything of the obstacles, other 
than purely physical ones, overcome in Egypt by 
the bluff and undiplomatic naval officer, will un- 
derstand that it is only faint praise to say that he 
showed himself a master of other arts than that 
of engineering when he brushed aside or sur- 
mounted all difficulties thrown in his way. 

Full of ambitions, eager for time and oppor- 
tunity to enter and explore other field of curious 
research, GORRINGE was cut down when he was 
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in the midst of heroic efforts to extricate liimse!f 


from financial difficulties. In life he had endear- 
ed himself to those with whom he came in con: 
tact. He was a hearty hater of all shan.s, and 
an equally hearty lover of all that was good and 
true and genuine. His friends were knit to him 
as with bands of steel. His breezy and sunny 
temperament attracted iunumerable persons, and 
His steadfast friendship was something to be 
cherished. Such a man, dying in the midst of 
plans unfulfilled and schemee immatured, could 
not but leave behind him a wealth of affection and 
respect. This has shown itself in the erection of 
a monument over his grave in the picturesque 
Rockland Cemetery, at Spavrkill, on the Hudson 
River. It is emphatically a memorial raised by 
loving hands. | 

The sum of money required for the purpose of 
setting up the monument was collected fro:n the 
ready contributions of the friends and personal 
acquaintances of Captain Gorriner. The monu- 
ment, which is expected to be unveiled early in 
October, is an obelizk of granite from the famous 
Green Mountain Quarries near Barre, Vermont, 
and is an exact copy of the Cleopatra’s Needle, 
on a reduced scale, the proportions of that work 
being catefully preserved throughout the whole 
structure. The monolith is 25 feet 6 inches in 
height, and 2 feet 9 inches square at the base. 
It surmounts a die of the same stone, whose 
faces are 3 feet 9 inches by 3 feet 4 inches. 
The die rests upon two lower bases, and these 
rest upon a platform of dark Quincy granite 6 
feet 6 inehes square. Two sides of the die bear 
medallions in bronze, of rectangular form, with 
rounded corners conforming to the outline of the 
Egyptian cartouch. These are sunken into the 
granite surface somewhat deeply. One medal- 
lion holds a striking likeness of GorrixGr sur- 


rounded with a wreath of mingled oak and laurel. 
The other medallion shows in relief the device 
of turning the obelisk as invented and used by 
Gorninck. On the soutli side of the die, in raised 
polished letters, is the record : 


Henry Honryourron Gorrinare. 
Born in Barbadoes, West Indie=, August 11, 1841. 
Died in New York July 7, 1885. 


On the north side of the die is the following in. 
scription : 

By his courage, skill, and patriotiem in the naval 
service of his adopted country, in her time of need, he 
rose to distinguished rank, 

His crowning work was the removal of Cleopatra's 
Needle from Egypt to the United States—a feat of en- 
gineering without a parallel. 

Brave, tender, and true, he passed away lamented 
by those who knew his worth, whose loving hands 
have raised this obelisk to his memory. 


The monument has a total height of abont 
thirtv-two feet; cost, $2500. It was executed 


by the New England Monument Company; the. 


bronze sculptures by Caspar Brperie. It stands 
on a knoll overlooking the noble Hudson, the 
waters of the Tappan Sea being almost directly 
undcy, the bluff crowned by the work. This 
shapely and simple obelisk, severe and symmetri- 
cal in its stateliness, is noticeable for a long dis- 
tance up and down the river. Its immovable 
finger, white against a background of verdure, 
and pointing upward to the sky, will be for gen- 
erations to come a perpetual reminder of the 
brave aud generous nature of him who sleeps be- 
neath. 
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AFTER THE COLLISION.—Puorocrarurp ny B. R. Girrorp, Dowxiex, New 


THE SILVER CREEK COLLISION, 


A FRIGHTFUL disaster occurred on the New York, 
Chicago, and St. Louis Railroad, commonly known 
as the “ Nickel Plate” road, on Tuesday of last 
week. A train loaded with excursionists bound 
for Niagara Falls ran head on into a heavy west- 
bound freight train near the village of Silver 
Creek, about thirty miles distant from Buffalo. 
At the time of the collision the excursion train 
was pulling round a curve in a deep rock-cut, 
and was moving at the rate of only about eight 
miles an hour. The freight, having clearly the 
right of way, was travelling thirty miles an hour. 
The engineers and firemen of both locomotives 
jumped and escaped with their lives, but Lawts 
Brewer, engineer of the excursion train, promptly 
disappeared from the scene, and was not heard 
of for several days, when a letter, undated, but 
written in his hand, was received by one of the 
daily papers at Buffalo, in which letter he said 
that he had received orders to pass the freight 


at Silver Creek, but as there was no side-track 
there, and as he had never before had orders 
to pass a train there, he proceeded on his way. 
This seems to put the blame properly and solely 
upon the engineer and conductor of the excursion 
train, for there was no earthly excuse for their 
going on beyond Silver Creek. Wherever the 
blame may rest, the result of the blunder was 
awful. The excursion train—as excursion trains 
often are—was male up of unevenly matched 
cars. The baggage-car coupling was higher than 
that of the smoking-car, which immediately fol- 
lowed. The result was the complete telescoping 
of the smoking-car, as shown in the cut above. 
When the sides of the smoking-car were broken 
open, bruised and mangled bodies were found 
doubled up in all sorts of shapes. More than 
twenty passengers, all men, were killed outright 
or died in a short space of time from their in- 
juries, and the list of wounded was long. The 
passengers in all the cars back of the smoker 
escaped without injury. 


FOREIGN CRICKET TEAMS. 


Tue visits of both gentlemen and professional 
English cricket teams to this country and Canada 
have been so frequent during the past few years 
that their coming has ceased to be regarded as a 
novelty in cricket circles. Not so, however, was 
the advent of the West Indians. They reached 
here in two instalments about the middle of Au- 
gust, the Jamaica contingent landing at Boson, 
while the little party of plavers from Barbadoes 
avd Demerara came by the way of New York city. 

Owing to a sufficient number of foreseen and 
unforeseen obstacles in the way of amalgamating 
a representative eleven, which would have dis- 
heartened any other organizer than the indefati- 
gable Mr. Guy Wyatt, of Georgetown, Demerara, 
the Indians commenced the first match on their 
schedule at Montreal, Canada, on August 16. 
Throughout their tour they played with indomi- 
table pluck, no better instance of which could be 
afforded than in their match with the champion 
Germantown Club of Philadelphia, when the Ind- 
ians fielded all day against the 310 runs com- 
piled by the home aggregation, never once weak- 
ening or becoming in the slightest degree de- 
moralized while the game lasted. Playing almost 
every day during their stay here, travelling by 
night to meet engagements at both ends of the Do- 
minion of Canada, they may be said to have nev- 
er had a chance to catch their second wind until 
they found themselves on board the steamers 
which again split the genial party into its origi- 
nal little bands. They left here on September 
15, the Jamaicans sailing on the steamer A/vo, 
and the Barracoula carrying away those for Bar- 
badoes and Demerara. 

Of the thirteen matches played, the visitors won 
six, lost five, and had two drawn, one of the lat- 
ter (with Montreal) in their favor, and one (with 
the Young Ameriga of Philadelphia) against 
them. 

The great event, however, of the present crick- 
et season is the visit of English gentlemen play- 
ers, the first of whose two international matches 
against the Philadelphia geutlemen has been ap- 
pointed for September 23. Both matches will 
be played on the International Grounds, of the 
Germantown Cricket Club, at Nicetown, Philadel- 
phia, The English party consists of Mr. W. E. 
Roller, of Surrey County fame, who captains the 
team, and was a member of last year’s eleven 
which visited this country (he is a magnificent 
bat, and has been very successful with the ball 
during the present tour); Mr. E. H. Buckland, 
of Oxford University; Mr. T. R. Hine-Haycock, 
who was here last year; the Rev. A. T. Fortescue ; 
Mr. K. J, Key, of Oxford University; Mr. A. 
R. Cobb, of Oxford Universitv; Mr. F. T. Wel- 
man, of Somersetshire; Mr. C. E. Cottrell, of Mid- 
diesex; Mr. H. Rotherham, of Warwickshire— 
and the Marylebone Club; Mr. J. A. Turner, of 
Cambridge University ; and Mr. H. W. Bainbridge, 
captain of this year’s Cambridge University 
eleven. 

The Englishmen arrived here on August 29. 
Their list of fixtures, arranged by Mr. Frederick 
M. Bissell, president of the Cricketers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States, contains eight matches. 
The first was played at Staten Island on Septem- 
ber 1 and 2, aguinst the home club, wham the 
visitors casily defeated by an inning aud 49 


i 


runs. The tourists then went to Toronto, vid 
Niagara Falls. The match at Toronto was 
against the Ontario Association, and was played 
on September 7, 8,and 9. The Englishmen won 
by eight wickets. On September 11, 13, and 14, 


the visitors played sixteen of Montreal, at Mon- | 


treal. The game was won by the Englishmen by 
an inning and 116 runs, The fourth match was 
with fifteen of the Longwood Club, at Longwood, 
near Boston, and the visitors won by three 
wickets. 

The International Match Committee have se- 
lected fifteen men, from whom the eleven to play 
the English gentlemen at Nicetown will be chosen. 
Four of those who play in the first match will re- 
tire in favor of the four who do not play, so that 
each man i: the following list will play. The 
team is as follows: Messrs. W. Brockie, Jun., 
H. L. Brown, W. G. Durking, W. C. Morgan, Jun., 
George S. Patterson, and F. W. Ralston, Jun., 
from the Germantown Cricket Club; F. E. Brew- 
ster, E. W. Clark, Jun., Howard MacNutt, C. A! 
Newhall, and R. S. Newhall, from the Young 
America; J. A. Scott and W. Scott, from the 
Belmont; and W. C. Lowry, Jun., and J. B. Thay- 
er, Jun., from the Merion. This is undoubtedly 
the strongest team ever presented by American 
cricketers, and the matches at Nicetown, which 
will be attended by thousands of lovers of the 


game, will be the most interesting displays of 


cricket ever witnessed in this country, 


Me Watcrten Satree.ee’s well-known class in oil 
and water-color painting will open October 4th. For 
ia address 62 East 23d St., N. Y. City.— 

Adv. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


and counterfeits have in appeared, 
Be sure that the word “ Hunegven'’s” f on the wrap- 
per. None are genuine without it —[Adv.) 


CURE FOR THE DEAF. 

Prox’s Patent Iurroven Cusnionry Devws 
Peerszorty Reerorx tur Heaxine and perform the 
work of the natural drum. Invisible, comfortable, and 
alwuys a. All conversation, and even whis- 
pers, heard distinctly. Send for illustrated book of tes- 
timouials, Free. .F. Hisoox, 853 B’way, N. Adv.) 


A wonperrcL burner is the Improved Hickok Calcium. 
The wick never needs any trimming. The light can be 
extinguished as readily as gas can be turned off. Gives 
a light of 60-candie power and will fit any ordinary 
lamp.—( Adv.) 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Winsiow's Sootuine Syeup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allaye all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrieea. %85c. a buttle.—[ Adv.) 


Ir your complaint is want of appetite, try half a 
wine-glass of ANGosrura Birrers half an hour before 
dinner. Beware of counterfeits. Ask your grocer or 
druggist for the gennine article, manufactured by Dr. 
J. G. B. Siegert & Sons —(Adv.} 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
— all, of either sex, t» more money 
right away than anything else in this 


world. Fortunes await the workers absolately sure. 
Terms mailed free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maiue. 


WOMAN’S TRIUMPH. 


The case of Mra. Edward Myers, of Rondout, N. Y., 
furnishes an apt illustration of woman's power of en- 
durance. This lady had been treated for months for 

Erysipelas of the Hand 
without benefit. Not until her hand had become a mars 
of putritied flesh did she tarn to Dr. Kennedy, proprie- 
tor of the Favorite Remedy, for help. He at once in- 
formed her that it was impoe«ible to save the hand— 
iT MUST BE AMPUTATED. 
She received this terrible imtelligence quietly, declined 
to take ether, stipulating merely to hold her husband's 
hand daring the operation, and underwent the painfal 
process without moving a maescle or uttering a groan. 
Dr. Kennedy then gave bis Favorite Remedy freely to 
CLEANSE THE BLOOD 
and prevent the return of the disense, and Mrs. Myers 
now lives and rejoices in ber great deliverance. To 
keep the blood pure is the principal end of inveutione in 
seclteinn. To this object probably no one hus contrib- 
uted more than Dr. David Kennedy, of Rondont, N. Y., 
in the production of a medicine which Las become f[a- 
mous under the title of 
Dr. D. Kennady’s Favorite Remedy. 
It removes all impurities of the Blood, regulates the 
disordered Liver and Kidneys, cares Conetipation, Dys- 
pepeia, and all weaknesses peculiar to females. 
PRKPARKD BY 


Dr. David Kennedy, Rondout, N. Y. 


Sold by all Druggists. $1 a Bottle, 6 for $5. 


‘Lactated Food 


The Physician’s Favorite 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
LEADING PHYSICIANS 


of all Schools and sections voluntarily 
testify to its superior merit as 

The Most NOURISHING, the Most PALATABLE, 
the Most ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Drugyists, 25c., 50c. , $1.00. 
A valuable pamphlet on “The Natrition of 
Infants and Invalids ” sent free on application. 
& Co., Burlington, Vt. 


A Creaking Hinge 


Is dry and turns hard, until oil is applied, 
after which it moves easily. When the 
joints, or hinges, of the body are stiffened 
and inflamed by Rheumatism, they can- 
not be moved without causing the most 
excruciating pains. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
by its action on the blood, relicves this 
comlition, and restores the joints to good 
working order. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has effecied, in our 
city, many most remarkable cures, a num- 
ber of which baffled the efforts of the 
most experienced physicians. Were it 
necessary, I could give the names of many 
individuals who have been cured by taking 
this medicine. In my own case it has cer- 
tuinly worked wonders, relieving mic of 


Rheumatism, 


after being troubled with it for vears. In 
this, and ull other diseases arising from 
impure blood, there is no remedy wit 
which I am acquainted, that affords such 
relict as Aver’s Sarsaparilla.—R. L. 
Lawrence, M. D., Baltimore, Md. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured me of Gout 
and Rheumatism, when nothing else 
would, It has eradicated every trace of 
disease from my system.—R. H. Short, 
Mauager Hotel Belmont, Lowell, Mass. 


I was, during many months, a sufferer 
from chronic Iehownuntiont, The disease 
afflicted me grievously, in spite of all the 
remedies I could find, until I commenced 
using Aver’s Sarsaparilla. I took several 
bottles of this preparation, and was speed- 
ily restored to .—d. Freuin, Inde- 
pendence, Va. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Drugyists. Price $1; six botiles, 35 


WHOOPING COUGH CURED 

Or Prevented by Page’s Va- 

rizer and Cresolene. 

We have abundant teetiinony that 
Cresolene vaporized in a closed 
room is an almost infallible rem- 
ely for Whoeoping-Cough, for 
which distreasing malady no other 
assured remedy is known to ua. 
A cure ueually effected in five or 
six days, at a trifling expense and 
but very little troable. It is also 
exceedingly efficient in Asthma, 
Croup, Catarrh, Diphtheria, 
finenza, and Scarlet Fever. 

It is a safeguard against the 
spread of coutagion. 

Vaporizer complcte, incladin 
a bottle of Cresolene, $1.50. As 
your druygist for it. 

W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
SOLE AGENTS, 
== 170-172 William St.. New York. 


MACASSAR OIL 


Universally esteemed for nearly 100 years. Prevents 


Bize, 6 in. in height. 


‘ Patented Sept. 25, 1881. 


“hair falling off or turning gray, cleanses it from scurf 


or dandruff, and makes it beautifully soft, pliable, and 
glossy. It contains no lead nor mineral ingredients 
and can also be had in a golden color for fair-haired 
children or Aek for BOW LANDS: 
MACASSAR OIL, of 20 Hatton Garden, London. 
Sold by Druggists. 


OPIUM Habit Cured Without Pain. 
Never Fails. F. W. Eldred, 
087 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


VOLUME XXX,, NO. 1553, 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE 


(No. 437) 


FOR OCTOBER, 1886, 
CONTAINS: 


The National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers. 
By Manta B. Butixx. With Sixteen Illustrations; 


Autumn in England. 
By Luoy C. Linum. Richly Iastrated by A. C. Cor- 
and ALraKp Parsons ; 


Their Pilgrimage. Part Vil. 
(RICHFIELD SPRINGS AND NIAGARA.) 


By Illustrated by C. S, 


The Story of Tanis. 
(RECENT EXPLORATIONS IN EGYPT.) 


By B. Ph.D., LL.D. With Fificen 
I}lustrations; 


United States Naval Artillery. 
By Rear-Admiral Enpwarp Simpson, U.S.N. With 
Twenty-oue Illustrations ; 


The Brahman’s Son. A Poem. 
By R. H. Sropparp. Lllustrated by Auraxy Frep- 
BRIOAS ; 


Ole ’Stracted. A Story. 
By Tuomas Nevsun Pace. Illustrated by A. C. Rep- 


Springhaven. Part Vil. 
By R. D. Buaoknone. Llustrated by F. Bannarp and 
A. Parsons; 


The Home Acre. Part Vill. 
(THE KITCHEN GARDEN.) 
By E. P. Ror; 


“The River Floweth On.” A Story. 
By Guay Conk; 


Short Poems: 
PERSICOS ODI. Translation of Horace’s Ode. Illus- 
trated by J. R. Weeveiuin, (Frontispiece.) 
GRASS OF PARNASSUS. By Anprexw Lane. Ii- 
lustrated by ALyrep Parsons; 
TO FAME. By R. D. Biackmone; 
A BAND OF BLUEBIRDS, By H. Hayne; 
THE REAPERS. By Wu... Harney; 
THE QUAKER LADY. By 
INDIAN SUMMER. By Commander Wictam 
son, U.S.N. 5 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By Georer Witiam Cortina. 

Extravagance in College Life. — Blackguardism in 
English Politics.—The Age of Pretty Houres.—The 
Albany Bicentennial. — Newspaper Criticism of 
Cungress. 

Editor’s Study. 
By Witiiam Dean Lowes, 

The Bible of all Lovers.—Representative Poems of 
Living Poets.—The Decadence of Poetry.—G. P. La- 
throp’s Essay on Poetry.—A Terrible Criticism. 

Monthly Record of Current Events, 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by Cuargtxs Dupixy Wagner. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER’S $4 00 
HARPER'S 40 
HARPER’S 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 2 00 


HARPEN’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 
(One Namber a week for 52 weeks)......10 00 
HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. (Que Number 

Postage Free to ali subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 

Remittances should be made by Post-ofice Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of lona. 

When no time is xpecified subscriptions will be begun 
with the current numeber. 

HARPER’S CATALOGUE, the 
titles of between three aud four thousand volumer, 
will be seut by mail on receipt of Ten Ceuts, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


“HOME EXERCISER” fer Brain -Workers and 
Sedentary People. Gentlemen, , and Youths; the 


Athiete or Invalid. A comp'ete gymnasium. ‘Takes up 
bat 6 inches square floor-rooim ; something new, scientific. 
durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular. “ Homes 
vor 16 East 
14th St. aud 713 Sth Ave., N. Y. City. Prof. 
D. L. Dowv. Wai. Blaikie, author of “ How 
to Get Strong,”’ says of it: “I never saw any 
othe: i liked half as well.”’ F SCIENTIFIC 
ROF. D. L. DOWD'S SCHOOLS O ] 
PRONE FoR GENTLEMEN, LADIES, 
AND CHILDREN, 16 East t4th St. and 713 Sth Ave., 
N.Y. Special attention is given to weaknesses and curva- 
tures; aleo, to prodacing a sound, healthy . 
One of the many to whom we can refer ie Mr 
Wm. Blaikie, au of * How to Get Strong.” 
Send fur circular of echuols and references. 


‘To Embroider 
CRAZY QUILTS, 
Get & factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40c. will buy one ounce.which would cost 
One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautiful colors, 
Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed in each 

kage. Send 40 cta in stampe or pores’ note to THE 


RAINERD & ARMSTRONG 8 L SILK 621 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; or, 469 Broadway, N.Y. 


"wore RHEUMATISM 


GOUT, Gravel, Diabetes. Speedy relief; harmiess; 
infallible; 4days’ cure. French Vegetable Salicylates— 
box, $1. Books free. Thousands authentic references. 


L. A. PARIS & CO., Agents, 102 W. 14th St., N. ¥. 
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SEPTEMBER 25, 1886. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


THE STREET-CAR READER. 
Mr. Bang hands out his fare to an advancing shadow under the impression that it is the 
conductor, while his eye remains fastened on his paper. 


THe SHapow. “Tank yo’, boss; 


you’s a berry kine gemmen.” 


come in 
bring 
which attacks 


In Such cases no 
medicine is ¢ 


qua to 
PERRY. Y DAVIS 
PAINKILLER 
| In NDIA 
where the 
(HOLER 


is 8° terrible 
the natives 


Nivwd 


WORSHIP 
PERRY DAVIS. PAIN. 
MEDICINE ofthe ODS, 
bpeccuse itis so’ wonderful in tts 
cures... Jp should be in every 
house..-itis.invaluable for 


CHOLERA MORBUS Diarrhoet 
senkery and all BOWEL” 


& Son. Prop? 
Fer ry POV providence, Rk 


D. NEEDHAM’'S SONS, 
116-118 Dearborw St.,Chicago. 


RED-CLOVER BLOSSOM 


and Flaid and Solid Extrac 
of the Blossoms. The best 
blood purifier known. Cures 
Catarrh, Salt-Rheum, 
Rheomatism, Dyspepsia, Sick 
Headache, C Pil 
Whooping-Cough, &c. 

for circular. Mention Bane 


J.& & J. COLMAN, London. 
Concentrated Mustard Oil. 


A sure relief for rheumatism. Outward application. 


Importer, JAS. P. SMITH, 


45 & 47 Park Place, 49 Lake Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


SOLD BY GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 


(Constable ks 


Our FALL STYLES 


Now Open at Retail 


IN 


Plain and Fancy Ploshes, Velvets, &c. 
An Inspection Solicited. 


roadway A> 19th st. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and dere oes Meat Flavoring 
Stock for Sou Made Dishes, and Sauces. 
Annual Sale, 8,006,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaloable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should an grate- 
ful.”—See “ Medical P Lancet,” 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig's 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. The 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocera, 

and Chemists. le Agents for the United States 

(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, Englaud. 

Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITTI, 


d& TILVORD, ACKER, MERRALL, & CON: 
& ROBBINS, THU WHY- 


PHONOGRAPHY 


Works for self-instruction, by Be tman an 
Jerome B. Howard, for sale by all book-sellers. Cat- 
on e, alphabet and illustrations sent free. Address 

ONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, O. 
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Win 


VERY SECURELY HITCHED. 


Curr or Pontcr. “ Yer go right back thar an’ hitch yer hoss. 


his hoss loose, an’ it run away an’ knocked ther 
Horsk-Owner, “ Waal,’e is. 
ye’d know if ye druv uin ten miles.” 


Only t’other day a feller lef? 
hull front. of Lif Jarvis’s butcher-shop in.” 


I got um hitched ter the wagon, an’ it’s good ez any post, ez 


SAUCE 


(THE WORCESTERSHIRE) 
Imparts the most delicious taste and zest to 


EXTRACT 
cmavies, 
TLEMAN at Mad- 
at” WORCESTER, FISH, 
May, 1851, 
that their sauce is fsaxga] TEATS, 
palatable, as well iets” 
some satice that is 


Signature is on every bottle of the genuine, 


JOHN DUNCANS’ SONS, N. Y., 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


The beat History of the War that has yet appeared. — 
Boston Traveller. 


The plates of ‘Weekly the War 
having been destroyed, 


Harper’s Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cabillustrations. In two splendid folio voinmes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of i's 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turke hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22. To 
avoid deception see that books bear Harper’s 
mame. Send for [liuetrated Circular to 


McDONNELL BROS., 
| 185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Hl. 
value for preservation,—Boston Ad- 


UINE 


Excellent JUDCE” 


The late Gordon W. Burnham of New York, after his return from 
an extended tour through Europe, said: 
tried the finest Shaving Soaps made in England and on the 
Continent, but for months have been longing to be where I could 
again enjoy the iuxury of Shaving with “‘ THE GENUINE 
VANKEE SOAP.” 
All Druggists keep it. 
Mail, for 122 cents. 
The J. B. WILLIAMS Co., Clastonbury, Conn., 
Formerly Williams & Bros., Manchester, 1840. 


*“T have bought and 


Avoid Imitations. Trial Samples by 


FINANCIAL 


F.E. TROWBRIDGE, 
BANKER AND BROKER, | 


3 and § Broad St., or 29 Wall St., 
NEW YORK. 


Connected | Private Wire with Branch Office, 
290 Broadway. P.O. Box 2907. 
Member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, Director of Merchants’? Ex- — 
change National Bank, Amer- 
ican Savings Bank, and of . 
American Safe Deposit 
Co., &¢., &c. 
banking business transacted. Securities 
bought and sold on commission for cash or on margin. 
Advances made on “pproved collateral at the market 
rate. posits received subject to check at sitit. 
Orders executed nt London, San Francisco, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore Puchanges. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
‘Bills of Exchange,Commerctal and Travellers’ Credits 
available in any = ot the world. 
Collection in ali foreign countries. 


GILMAN, SON, & CO., 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


BANKERS, 


No. 62 Cedar Street, New 


ASK FOR THE 


tampe 
Congres. 


New pieces to speak in School, at 


THE Church, or Home Entertainments. 
RED Ejocution,Gesture. Beautifuily illus- 
trated. By mail, 10c.; different nnm- 

BOOKS bers, 50c.; 18 copies, $1.00. Ageuts 


wanted. EUGENE J. HA ALL, 
11 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III, 


PENS. 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 135, 333, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
orks: Camden, N, J. 26 John St., New York. 


‘RANT AND GARFIELD ALBUMS, each. Send 
for list. A. WITTEMANN, 25 Park Place, N. Y. 
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| $3.00 Shee. 
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(te | 
YANKEE SOAP, 
MANCHESTER CONN, 
WILLIAMS & BROTHERS 
CHEMISTS AND APOTMECARIES, 
| 


